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FALSE IDOLS... 
OR GOD... 






WHOM will they serve? 


Today’s boys and girls are tempted on every 
side to serve the false idols—money .. . pleasure ... power... 
worldly success .. . A secularistic outlook on life is more likely 
in the case of the Catholic child not attending a parochial school. 
Catechists in religious instruction classes, however, can lead 
these boys and girls to a fuller knowledge and love 
of God—and a daily living of their faith. By making * 
use of proved, attractive, illustrated material, they can 
present religion in terms of life and against the 
background of practical everyday situations on 
the child’s own level. The Confraternity Editions of the 
MEssENGERS are such aids, planned especially 
to help catechists in this vital task. These “religion 
texts that come weekly” help today’s child 
learn to know and serve God through the 
presentation of eternal truths in language and 
art that meet the highest standards of quality. 
There are three separate Confraternity Editions 
for specific age groups—Our LittLe MessENCER 
(now in four colors) for grades 2 and 3... the 
Junton Catnoric Messencer for grades 3 to 6 
and the Younc Catnoiic MEssENGER 
{ for grades 6 to 9. Write today for information and rates. 


Geo. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, E Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent, 








dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or — or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock . $25. 00 Style Cassock .. $32.50 
Sash for Semi- Ie suit Cassock Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additiona’. 


No. 48-17. Tie. -on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 











Back Chest Collar Sleeve 

No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 151 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16) in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 151 in. 3214 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16!4 in. 3214 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 1714 in. 3214 in. 
BG6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 3314 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 1514 in. 331 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3314 in. 
B6044 60 in. 44 in. 1614 in. 3314 in. 

- . > 2 : 

Borgo s«G2in. «40m, «Gin. = 34 fa No. 4B Roman Style No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
B6242 62in. 42in. 16% in. 34 in. a yg Ready Made Cassock 

—— — -_—— —— - : .00 — . 5.00 — $32.50 








ou UOMPLETE OUTFITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 






























Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 
collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No.Bll,Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 _w $8.00 $8.50 18 in. 
9 Yrs. 42in. nw 8.50 S&S 8.50 9.00 20 in. 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 32 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. &$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.75 S22 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50 in. — 10.75 58 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 8 s 11.00 8. 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54 in. — 11.50 33 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .»68 12.00 “= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 XL 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 SB 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in. 
For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 








(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 
Se EO eee: $4.50 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
Reugth 16 op 24 imch. Bach .. . 2.220200: $3.50 
(E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .. .$3.2 
No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 
made extra full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 


Ihe Keateof. HANSEN (a D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. + ‘Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 


_ 











Needlecraft \iSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 
invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y¥6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Roman CASO «oc. css: 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
So) ee 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
i ee 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope ......... 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gotic Cope 2.06666. 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match 


Unlined . Lined 
Roman Chasuble . $41.50 $47.00 
Roman Cope .... . 53.50 63.50 
Roman Dalmatics..... 83.50 94.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Preaching Stole . .LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 54.75 62.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 57.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 96.00 108.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 
cifixion design material, Woven Cross 
design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
ee 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone 


FRanklin 






















































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 





Americas Finest \ASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 
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D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


Jb Koute o£, HANSEN 


~28.NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen | ——~ 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
G6siam, OOF YORE... «220005 $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.30 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
SN EE Sa $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace. 
I be dls ee $3.75 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.25 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, 
erties $3.00 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and 
front. One inch hem on back. 

(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight 
linen top. Fine quality lace, embroid- 
ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
$24.50 
(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy 


eee eee eee ee ee eer eeeeee 


seer ee ee ese ees ee eeesesesesn 


Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. 
RR Ae Me ARI a $19.25 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at 
EE OE. cictenxenned $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
ase etate areca Sena acoA oe asa $13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
renee $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
Bayle Peete NN: ARRAN Co?! $13.75 


(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Gross. IHS and Grape design 


ie > $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
seta ata wiaide Sh pases a ht atacand $43.00 


No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
Surplice to match.......... 5 


OT PAINS 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





























































(I) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors we 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 
$21.00 


eee eee eee eee eee eee reese eee 


+o cbedeeeeenten ven eeennun $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 


for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
ling sheer celanese ......... $8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
lace, embroidered with IHS and 


ee eee $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
(L) Fl e2* #F3** 
eee $2.80 $3.00 $ 

Cosporal ..... 1.20 1.35 ~~ 1.75 


Purificator .... .85 95° 1.20 
See 1.30 1.50 1.70 
Finger Towel.. .85 95 1.20 


Stole Collar .. .40 45 65 
Fl Plain Hem *F2 Hemstitched 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


(M) 36 inches wide 

No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1.19 
No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1.47 
No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
No. F2* Handkerchief wt., yd. .. 1.59 


* For light weight Albs and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
Albs and Surplices. 





B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 


Telephone 













































































Ys ~, 
Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 

~ ad 

4 > 
BOSTON 

Benziger Brothers Inc., 95 Summer Street 

Patrick J Gill & Sons, Inc., 387 Washington Street 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127/2—2129 Market St. 
CHICAGO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 

Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 
CINCINNATI 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
CLEVELAND 

John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 
COLUMBUS 

The H. R. Gantner Co., 82 So. Fourth Street 
GUTTENBERG, N. J. 

Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 

Sharkey & Ward, 334 Park Ave. 

Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 51 St. 

The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 19 Park Place 

Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 

Summit Studios, 233 Broadway 
OMAHA 

Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 
LOUISVILLE 

F. Tonini & Son, 636 S. Shelby Strect 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Trutter Plating Co., 221 East Jefferson Street 
ST. LOUIS 

B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. PAUL 

The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Benziger Brothers, Inc., 758 Mission Street 
TULSA 

F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 
WHEELING, W. VA. 

Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127%—2129 Market St. 

‘ a 
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THE FIFTH PRECEPT 


AND THE NEW 
PARISH FINANCE PLAN 
TO DOUBLE 
PARISH ORDINARY INCOME 


PIONEERED AND PERFECTED BY 
LAWSON ASSOCIATES 




















emeenial 


LAwSson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL ime. ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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Taking The Guesswork Out Of Parish Finances 


Lawson Associates again has pioneered in 
the development of Catholic parochial and 
diocesan financing. Out of the treasury of 
our experience in nearly 4,000 churches has 
come the answer to one of the most pressing 
— facing today’s pastor and adminis- 
trator ... the growing need for planned church 
income on an increasing level. 


Early this year Lawson Associates put to 
the test its plan to double parish income. Our 
letters to you in June and July told of the 
fabulous successes achieved ... income up from 
$31,000 to an annual rate of $86,000... u 
from $42,000 to an annual rate of $94,000.. 
envelope users increased from 450 to 514. 
all results of Lawson Associates’ Parish Finance 
Program. 


These campaigns were the culmination of 
years of study and careful testing, with the 
advice and counsel of members of the Rev- 
erend Clergy. 


We feel the Sunday Envelope is the heart 
of the parish financial program. And it is 
around the Sunday Envelope system that we 
have built our new Parish Finance Program, 


In this program it is possible not only to 
project annual ordinary income for years ahead 
with great accuracy, it is possible to increase 
such income greatly. And a great advantage 
is the fact that the increase in giving is de- 
signed to become a permanent part of the 
relationship between your people and their 


Church. 








LAWwWSOon 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL 


ASSOCIATES 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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This Brochure Explains Our Parish Finance Program 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY 


(The response to our initial Parish Finance Program letter 
temporarily exhausted our supply of this brochure. We are 
now able to fill requests immediately.) 


. 
TAKING Jy Work TuHroucn Tue New 


PARISH FINANCE PROGRAM 


ta 
Won 2 Associates 


Pomel ots 
see (aml, 
oe ee 





PARISH FINANCE PROGRAM ...THE ANSWER TO PAROCHIAL 
FUNDS NEEDS FOR3EVERY CHURCH IN THE LAND. FOR AN- 
NUAL RECURRING NEEDS, FOR DEBT REDUCTION, FOR A 
BUILDING FUND FOUNDATION, FOR GENERALLY CONSOLI- 
DATING AND STRENGTHENING PARISH FINANCES. 








LAwSsSson ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL ame. ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 
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(CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





The Newman Mission 
EpIToR: 

Newman Clubs, as Catholic centers 
at secular colleges and universities, are 
of worth only insofar as they bring 
Christ to the Catholic youth upon that 
‘ampus, doctrinally, morally and aca- 
demically. The Newman Mission (a 
purely arbitrary designation) is in- 
tended to implement that program on a 
sacramental level. I should like to 
pass on to your readers an account of 
our experiment with the Newman Mis- 
sion and an estimate of the results as 
they may be tabulated. Our priests in 
the parish will want to know something 
about this particular enterprise because 
their young parishioners are involved. 
Other readers may find the germ of an 
idea in our experience which may be of 
help in another part of the vineyard. 
Certainly our priests who are engaged 
in the work of the Newman Foundation 
will be interested, at least in the results 
of this effort. 

The annual parochial mission, while 
a source of much comfort and consola- 
tion in the renewed fervor of the faith- 
ful and, in many instances, the return of 
“sheep long gone astray,” never ceases 
to be a focus of heartache for the pastor. 
With all his advertising, his special 
scheduling in the interests of conveni- 
ence, the engaging of missioners spe- 
cially trained for that particular work, 
he can never cease to be appalled by the 
statistics that confront him. Employ- 
ing Sunday Mass attendance as his 
index, the mission “turnout” will hover 
in the vicinity of 20-25%, and leave the 
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pastor animarum with a sinking sensa- 
tion apropos his 75-80% differential. 

The Sunday Mass Mission has pro- 
vided him with somewhat of a solution. 
By streamlining the Sunday morning 
schedule in terms of substituting printed 
and distributed announcements to re- 
place the “viva voce,” the reading of the 
vernacular gospel and epistle during the 
celebrants recitation, etc., time is made 
for a longer sermon, delivered by a 
special preacher and gauged along mis- 
sion line of treatment. The Sunday 
Mission occurs on five or six successive 
Sundays rather than on the tradi- 
tionally successive weekdays, assuring 
the pastor that the mission theme has 
been placed before that 75-80%. Dur- 
ing the Sunday Mission period the 
missioner meets with parish societies 
during the week as well as supplying 
short instructions during the morning 
Masses. The program varies with the 
needs of the individual parish and the 
wishes of the pastor. 

The Newman Mission is an adaption 
of the Sunday Mission to the needs of 
the Catholic student on the secular 
campus. Faced with a grinding sched- 
ule of class lectures well larded with 
periods of preparation for class, the 
student finds himself in a maelstrom 
of bells, buzzers and term papers. Since 
the parochial mission falls within the 
pale of the school year, the student is 
removed from it entirely, if he is a 
campus resident, at least partially, if 
he is a “day-hop.” 

The Newman Mission was tried at 
Newman Hall on Wayne State Univer- 
sity campus, Detroit, Michigan, this 





Price is not the measure of good taste. Our 
staff, eminently qualified by background and 
experience, will make your wish of today be- 
come the reality of tomorrow. Whatever your 


budget, the services of our organization are 


at your disposal. 











IRON 


STATUARY WROUGHT 


MARBLE BRONZE MOSAIC LIGHTING STAINED GLASS WOODWORK DECORATION 














GEORGE J. SCHULMERICH ANNOUNCES 


THE 


WORLD PREMIERE 


OF THE 


“CARILLON AMERICANA’* 


AT THE FAMED 


SINGING TOWER 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 


The makers of Schulmerich carillons are deeply honored 
to have the new “Carillon Americana” placed alongside 
the original cast bells in the world’s most celebrated 
carillon tower. Inaugurating year-round recitals here, the 
“Carillon Americana” now opens completely new oppor- 
tunities for the carillonneur...with a fabulous range of 
tone which, for the first time, enables the artist to 


orchestrate at the carillon console. 





*Trademark of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc., Sellersville, Pa. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


semester. The mission, scheduled to 
dovetail with the class schedule, ran 
for five class days of the week. The 
week chosen was that including Ash 
Wednesday in an effort to offer a real 
impetus to a right start in the Lenten 
observance. 

The day began with two Masses, 
7:15 and 8:00, to provide the oppor- 
tunity for everyone to attend the Holy 
Sacrifice and receive Holy Communion. 
The Mass was ordinarily the Missa 
Recitata, the congregation answering 
the Latin responses, but to this was 
added a running commentary on a dif- 
ferent aspect of the Mass each day. 
The mission talks were scheduled for 
ten minutes after every class hour dur- 
ing the day; lengthier services were 
held at noon and at 4:00, when the order 
of the program was rosary, sermon and 
Benediction. This schedule provided 
an opportunity to every student to 
make the week’s mission, no matter 
what his class schedule. 

The same sermon theme obtained 
throughout each day, so that one could 
make the week’s mission’ by attending 
any one service throughout the day. 
The missioner was available for con- 
fessions after every conference and for 
consultation at any time during the 
day. 

Every committee of the Newman 
Club scheduled its regular meeting dur- 
ing the week of the mission. The mis- 
sioner attended the meetings, employing 
the raison d’étre of the given committee 
as a take-off for a five-minute talk on 
its integration with Christian life and 
leadership. 

Friday night was reserved for solemn 
closing. The regular “Fireside Semi- 
nar” at 8:00 p.m. was devoted to an 
hour-long talk and question period on 
“Love and Marriage.” 

By keeping an accurate and detailed 
“nose-count” throughout the course of 


“CARILLON 
AMERICANA" 


1957 marked a rare event in mu- 
sical history: the introduction of 
an entirely new instrument. 

It happened at Florida’s famed 
Singing Tower, with the first 
“Carillon Americana.”’* 

Like fine old-world carillons, 
the new “Carillon Americana” 
produces bell music of surpassing 
beauty. Unlike cast-bell carillons, 
however, it is easy for an artist to 
play. The carillonneur, like an 
organist, sits at a console, where 
he commands 61 separate bell- 
notes, each with traditional bell- 
metal tone. Moreover, and 
exclusively with the “‘Carillon 
Americana,” the artist can now 
add new tone colors in the enchant- 
ing voices of the plucked harp and 
silvery celesta! 

Never before has open-air music 
been so varied. Never before has a 
carillonneur been able, as he plays, 
to adjust the harmonic content of 
each note and chord. 

An ingenious control at the 
keyboard makes possible this new 
aid to creative interpretation. 

The first “Carillon Americana” 
will be followed by others, in 
cultural centers here and abroad. 
This instrument brings a still wider 
choice to those interested in fine 
carillon music for church, chapel, 
cathedral, school or college. 
Among Schulmerich instruments 
ranging from the majestic “Carillon 
Americana” to automatic single- 
bell instruments, you will find the 
answer to your requirements. 
Write today! 

Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
CA5S7 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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HOW TO BREAK DOWN THE 


Invisible Barrier 
.-- THAT KEEPS SO MANY 
AWAY FROM CONFESSION 


18 percent of all Catholics suffer with 
impaired hearing .. . and, too often, avoid 
confession...out of sheer embarrassment. 
So reports Rev. George J. Haye, Director 
of the Apostolate for the Deaf. 

Now, this invisible but potent barrier 
to the Sacrament can be overcome — in 
your own church —this very day! With 


Confessionaire 


the perfected hearing aid 
for Catholic confessionals. 
With Confessionaire, the 
“hard-of-hearing” penitent 
— without revealing his 
affliction—may hear 
clearly, effortlessly, 
the slightest 
whisper of the 
confessor’s voice. 
Confessionaire is easily 
installed, operates from any standard AC 
or DC outlet. Simple accessories extend 
its benefits to the “hard-of-hearing” 
priest, as well. Please accept a 30-day 
trial in your own confessional, without 
cost or obligation. See coupon below: 






AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., INC. (Dept. H) 
805 MIDDLE NECK ROAD, GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


T] Please send Confessionaire for 30-day FREE triol. 

it is my privilege to return the instrument, and 
owe you nothing. Or, if | decide to purchase it, 
you may bill the church, later, at only $74.00 
complete. 
Send 16-page brochure, with details, and how 
Confessionaire can also aid the ‘*hard-of-hear- 
ing’’ priest. 
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the week for every one of the mission 
services and by reducing the totals to 
percentages, some interesting observa- 
tions are possible. Using the nine regu- 
lar lecture hours per week, a running 
average of 800 students through the 
Foundation per week, attendance at the 
regular Mass and reception of Holy 
Communion per week as the nearest 
thing to a workable index, the following 
tabulation was made. 

Mass attendance: Recognizing that 
there were two Masses, where the norm 
is one, the total increase was 388%. 
Attendance at the regularly scheduled 
Mass (8:00): an increase of 272%. 

Communions received: Total 
crease: 389%; increase the 
o'clock Mass: 282%. 

Confessions: Confessions are heard 
at the Foundation at anytime. Even 
though there are relatively few due to 
the fact that students are day-hops 
attending their own parish churches on 
the weekends, the increase here 
520%. 

Lecture attendance: 


in- 


at 8:00 


was 


The 189% in- 
crease here is only to be expected in 
the increase of total number of lectures. 
An interesting observation was this: 
58.5% of the total lecture attendance 
‘ame for the morning services; the bal- 
ance of 41.5% attended the afternoon 
sessions. Since there were double the 
number of meetings in the morning, the 
tabulation would seem to provide a note 
for the future in terms of more after- 
noon and less morning conferences. 
Membership: Employing the average 
rate of membership increase through 
the week during the semester, the in- 
crease over and above this during Mis- 
sion Week was 740%! This is espe- 
cially significant in the face of the fact 
that the general membership from 
September, 1956, to the week preceding 
the mission has trebled that 
previous years, due to a concentrated 
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TRAILBLAZERS 


NO. 3 of a SERIES in tribute to the memories of those scientists and 
inventors whose discoveries and inventions have made possible the de- 
velopment of better products for better living. 


Johann Gutenberg 
1400—I468 


It is always interesting to speculate on the question: 
‘What is the greatest invention of all time?” 


The choice is wide, but certainly nothing has con- 
tributed more to the spread of knowledge and human 
progress than printing, the “‘art preservative of all arts.” 
If, as Carlyle once observed, the true university is a col- 
lection of books, the equivalent of a college education is 
within the reach of all Americans. 





Thanks to Johann Gutenberg you can read, and enjoy, for a mere pittance “* The 
Homiletic’”—and countless other monthly, weekly and daily publications. It was 
he who, just a little over 500 years ago, conceived the idea of printing from movable 
type; and to make his invention really practicable, he also compounded a lead alloy 
for type casting on which no major improvements have been made even to this day. 


One of the finest books ever produced was the famous Gutenberg Bible. A few 
copies still survive. As one authority has said: ‘‘For all-round quality they have 
never been surpassed.”” Another testimonial to the value of Gutenberg’s bequest to 
civilization is our own illustrated brochure of Allen Liturgical Fabrics—the finest 
vestment and altar drapery materials woven anywhere in the world. May we send 
you a copy? 


**Buy American” 


Allen Silk Mills 


MANUFACTURERS 
° « 
gical abrics 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LIMITED 
752 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL 





Trade Mark Reg. 


VESTMENT FABRICS + DRAPERY FABRICS ** BANDINGS »** EMBLEMS 
**The Liturgy Lives in the Weave’’ 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics in your community, write us at once- 
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and prolonged membership drive on the 
undergraduate level. 

The Mission Week was preceded by 
several weeks of intensive advertising 
on campus and about Newman Hall. 
Throwaways, an article in the Collegian, 
the campus daily paper, a paid adver- 
tisement containing the Mission sched- 
ule, a news item in the local diocesan 
paper—these constituted the main pub- 
licity effort. Within Newman Hall it- 
self, spot announcements over the public 
address system immediately preceding 
every conference served as a constant 
reminder, 

Supplementary statistics are more 
than a little encouraging. Mission 
Week marked the mid-point of the 
1957 portion of the ’56—’57 school year. 
Excluding Mission Week and Lent from 
our calculations, since the 271% in- 
crease here would be expected in at- 
tendance at Mass and reception of Holy 
Communion during the penetential sea- 
son, the weekly increase after Lent and 
enduring to the end of the school year 
was 113%. 

By way of conclusion, it is our feeling 
that the Newman Mission provided all 
the aspects of the parish mission to the 
students on campus. In no way was it 
meant to be a substitute for the paro- 
chial mission for those who could avail 
themselves of that opportunity, and this 
fact was constantly stressed during the 
preliminary advertising. One point was 
made clear, however, that there was 
little or no excuse for any Catholic on 
campus not to make a mission. 

This brief analysis has been offered 
in the spirit in which it was tried. Ob- 
viously another campus would demand 
adaptions that would better suit the 
local situation. We are not even insist- 
ent that for Wayne University the effort 
just described is the last word. We in- 
tend to profit by the mistakes which we 
believe we made in the programming, 
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but unequivocally we are convinced 
that the Newman Mission added to the 
general observance of Lent by the mein- 
bership, added to the membership itself 
and contributed substantially to the 
tonal quality of the spirit of the whole 
local organization. 

JoHN M. Done ton, C.S.P. 
Detroit, Michigan 


Mary in the “Divine Comedy” 


Epitor: 

Imagine my delight at finding Father 
Cunningham’s article, “Mary’s Place 
in the ‘Divine Comedy,’ ”’ in your May 
issue. Born and reared in the midwest, 
my love for Dante’s masterpiece was 
first inspired more than twenty years 
ago as an exchange student at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, Italy. That love 
has never faltered, and I am secretly 
sure that Our Lady’s prominence in the 
Divine Comedy was one of God’s own 
lures to draw my thoughts to His 
Divine Son and secure the eventful 
fruition of a late vocation. 

I regret only that Father Cunning- 
ham was not given more space, although 
I realize that this is quite often not 
possible. He could thus have devoted 
more attention to the influence of 
Mary’s example in the Purgatorio, 
since most of us will consider our 
arrival there a miracle of God’s mercy 
and grace! 

Within the spiraling levels of Purga- 
tory, many individuals are pointed out 
as examples of virtue, but these per- 
sonnages vary from circle to circle 
whereas the example of the Blessed 
Virgin remains constant throughout. 
Those whom her example had converted 
during life on earth give joyful testi- 
mony in every part of Purgatory. 

The proud contemplated in Mary the 
matchless example of submission to the 
will of God and were converted. Those 


priests...conserve parish 
funds for the parish... 


no priest wants to impose the burden 
of his care on the church he serves ! 















en of the cloth are as susceptible 

M to accident and illness as anyone. In 
cases where there is no family to render 
assistance in time of need, the expense and 
responsibility fall on the church. 

Ministers Life & Casualty Union has 
designed a special ‘“‘package’”’ insurance 
plan for priests. Called the ‘‘Priest’s 
Policy’’, this protection helps cover 
accident, sickness, hospitalization 
and surgical bills. Because all 
Ministers Life policyholders 
are “‘preferred risks’’, the 
company is able to pare 
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Policy to fit the modest 
budgets of most all 
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who had been envious remembered in- 
stead her thoughtful consideration at 
the marriage feast of Cana. ‘Those 
quick to vent their anger recalled her 
shy rebuke of the Christ-Child upon 
finding Him in the temple. Those once 
slothful redoubled their spirit of pen- 
ance whenever they thought of the 
difficult trip Mary undertook to aid 
Elizabeth. And, of course, the avari- 
cious, the gluttonous and the impure 
thank the intercessive example of the 
simple, poor, chaste Mother of God 
for their own conversion and conse- 
quent place in the Purgatorio instead 
of being with their unrepentant brethren 
in the Inferno of despair. 

Wm. SALVATORE VITA 
Los Angeles 12, California 


What Advice for the 
Weekly Penitent? 


EpDIToR: 

I have noted over the years that your 
readers frequently avail themselves of 
this section of your magazine to pass 
on the benefit of experience in one area 
of endeavor or other, and I should like, 
therefore, to make a comment or two 
on the matter of spiritual advice to 
weekly penitents. 

That a confessor should give advice 
to every penitent is almost indisputable, 
but that he will is debatable. For a 
grave sinner or for a long absentee from 
the confessional the need for counsel 
is so apparent that he will receive much 
of it. The kind of advice to be given 
varies, but the amount is abundant. 
On the other hand, there are the prob- 
lems of what to say to the weekly peni- 
tent, to the person of few venial sins, 
and to a religious. What can one say 
to such as these? 

Because it is difficult to think of 
something adequate to say to peni- 
tents of a few venial sins, a confessor 
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usually assigns them a light penance, 
then gives absolution. Such penitents 
have a right, however, to expect the 
confessor to draw on his vast store of 
spirituality for either advice or en- 
couragement to them, but generally all 
they hear is “God bless you!” 

Why should not the confessor pre- 
pare some spiritual thoughts for this 
type of penitent? He prepares his Sun- 
day sermon, he anticipates the points 
for morning prayer, and he readies him- 
self for Mass. But for his confessional 
work he makes a hurried genuflection 
on entering the church, and then darts 
for his box. 

At his morning meditation on con- 
fessional day, or at his noon visit to 
the church, the confessor might think 
of matter suitable for his coming peni- 
tents. He has a vast field of subjects 
from which to draw. 

If the month for confessions is Oc- 
tober, the priest has all the mysteries 
of the Rosary to furnish him with peni- 
tent and helpful thoughts for people 
of light sins. For the slightly impa- 
tient, for the angry, the vulgar, or the 
selfish, the mystery of the Annunciation 
could be pictured as a means for learn- 
ing conformity to the will of God. One 
could use any other mystery or all of 
them for his confessional talks on Sat- 
urday afternoon and evening. 

Why should not one draw on the Sun- 
day gospel for advice? Its doctrine 
could easily be adapted for motivation 
to avoid every kind of venial sin. On 
the 17th Sunday after Pentecost, for 
example, the narrative tells of the 
greatest of the commandments: the 
love of God and the love of the neigh- 
bor. If one has prepared his Sunday 
sermon on this gospel, he will have a 
variety of comments for the proud, the 
aloof, and the gossiper. 

If preceding subjects are not produc- 
tive of ideas for spiritual direction, 


IS YOUR SCHOOL 
ADEQUATE TO 
YOUR NEEDS ? 
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Old St. Patrick’s—Thompsonville, Conn. 


Let the experienced firm of 


J. J. CORCORAN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Catholic Fund Raising Counselors 


raise the required funds. 


@ Hospitals @ Churches @ Schools @ Institutions 


Offices: 
14 Ridgeview Ave., 
Trumbull, Conn. 


AMherst 8-3122 


101 Idylwood Ave., 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Plaza 4-3571 
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much material may be drawn from the 
saint of the confessional day. In Oc- 
tober, for example, there are many 
feast days like Our Guardian Angel, 
St. Francis of Assisi, the Little Flower, 
the Rosary itself, St. Luke, and All 
Hallows Eve. Each of these feasts will 
furnish motivation for the imitation of 
the principal virtues of any of the Oc- 
tober saints. In every month the con- 
fessor will have at least one saint of 
the week whose life may be referred to 
for imitation. 

In some dioceses every priest is given 
a prepared list of subjects for Sunday 
instryctions. For the 18th Sunday after 
Pentecost in the Chicago archdiocese, 
the assigned subject is “Judgment.” 
As one prepares this topic for his Sun- 
day instruction, he will naturally find 
much that will be helpful advice for 
a person confessing sinful judgment of 
his neighbor. 

Undoubtedly the confessor at first 
will experience difficulty in remember- 
ing his planned advice, and he may even 
be hesitant to use any words at all. A 
handy means of assistance would be a 
small card with seven or eight ideas 
concisely expressed on it. They might 
even be key words or incomplete sen- 
tences. The ideas might be expressed, 
“Annunciation: giving in to another;” 
“St. Francis: for being unselfish at 
home;” etc. The card could be fash- 
ioned after morning meditation, could 
be glanced at before confession, then 
used in the confessional. With seven 
or eight ideas to draw from, the con- 
fessor will not say the same thing to 
each penitent throughout a long after- 
noon and evening. 

Some confessors maintain that advice 
is not necessary for the weekly penitent, 
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for he should receive only his penance 
and absolution. For the penitent, how- 
ever, who has spent ten or more minutes 
in preparing himself, for the one who 
has come miles to the chureh, or for 
him who dislikes confession, it must be 
disheartening to receive not one word 
of encouragement or advice. This ex- 
perience may be likened to that of a 
sick man visiting his doctor who, after 
the examination, says, “Get this pre- 
scription filled, take it, and you will be 
well again.” 

Others will claim that the shortness 
of time and the large number present 
on busy Saturdays prevent one from 
giving advice. The average amount of 
time required for giving small advice is 
rarely over thirty seconds. In that 
time one can utter at least fifty words! 
Between the hours of 4:00 and 6:00 
P.M. and between 7:30 and 9:00 P.M. 
every one coming for confession can be 
heard. No one eager to confess is going 
to leave church before he has done so. 
The confessional was never designed as 
an uncomfortable hideout in which the 
priest would say his Office; it was made 
for the priest qua confessor. 

Since every priest has an untapped 
mine of material that can be used for 
directing souls in the confessional, it is 
only sensible that he draw on it through 
meditation on confessional days. His 
small nuggets of spiritual advice will 
forever stop his parishioners from say- 
ing, “Father is a good man, but he 
never says anything in the confessional. 
He just gives a penance and absolu- 
tion.” 


FERDINAND J. Warp, C.M. 
De Paul University 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Catholic Cards for Fund 
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CSreeting cards is our business and 
our only business twelve months of the 
year. We give greeting cards our 
undivided attention and therefore main- 
tain an ever increasing variety of care- 
fully selected and designed Catholic 
Cards to your individual liking. 


We were one of the first if not the 
first greeting card houses to actively 
promote the idea of remembering that 
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Foreign Student Apostolate 


EpiTor: 

We should be grateful if you would 
bring to the attention of your influen- 
tial readership a booklet which we of 
the Foreign Visitors Office of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
have prepared in an effort to direct 
Catholic interest and activity to a seri- 
ous problem of whose general dimen- 
sions I’m sure you are aware. The 
booklet is entitled “Hospitality to For- 
eign Students—A Challenge to Ameri- 
‘an Leaders.” 

Briefly, close to 13,000 foreign Catho- 
lie students are now studying in this 
country. Of this number almost 11,000 
are studying on non-Catholic cam- 
puses. From a survey conducted by 
my office during the past year, we have 
found that at least two-thirds of the 
students on non-Catholic campuses have 
no contact with the main current of 
Catholic life in this country. We have 
also found that most of these students 
are very eager to meet with Catholic 
families and to share in the life of the 
American Catholic community. 

Unfortunately experience has shown 
that these Catholic foreign students 
who have little contact with the Catho- 
lies in this country frequently become 
lost to the Church. This problem is 
rendered particularly serious since the 
foreign students who are presently 
studying in American colleges and uni- 
versities, especially the Africans and 
the Asiatics, will probably assume posi- 
tions of leadership in their own coun- 
tries in the very near future. 

The program which we have planned 
is as interesting as it is important. I 
shall be delighted to hear from your 
readers for further information. 

Rosert T. MurpPuy 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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Operation Doorbell Gets Results 


EpiTor: 

I thought the readers of your RE- 
vIEW would be interested in learning of 
the fruitfulness of the Catholic Census 
and Information Program as indicated 
in the following report. 

Forty percent of the 2,192 increase 
in converts throughout the nation, dur- 
ing 1956 over the previous year took 
place in six dioceses which conducted 
Crusades for Souls or Catholic Census 
and Information Programs, according to 
the figures published in the 1957 Offi- 
cial Catholic Directory. A total gain 
of 883 converts over 1955 was recorded 
in 1956 in the Archdiocese of Indian- 
apolis and in the dioceses of Evansville, 
Lafayette and Fort Wayne in Indiana 
and the sees of Alexandria and Lafa- 
yette in Louisiana. 

The Crusade launched throughout the 
state of Indiana under the leadership of 
Archbishop Paul Schulte of Indian- 
apolis netted an increase of 662 con- 
verts over the previous year. The two 
Louisiana dioceses recorded an increase 
of 221 converts. 

The increase in converts in the six 
dioceses and the percentage of in- 
crease in 1956 over the previous year 
follows: Indianapolis, 376, or 27%; 
Evansville, 134, or 30%; Lafayette 
(Ind.), 90, or 19%; Fort Wayne, 62, or 
4%; Alexandria, 94, or 20%; and Lafa- 
vette (La.), 127, or 29%. Due to spe- 
cial circumstances only about one-third 
of the Fort Wayne diocese was able to 
participate in the campaign. 

These figures show the remarkable 
fruitfulness of the Crusade for Souls 
when conducted on a diocesan or a pro- 
vincial basis, and give good grounds for 
hope of greater success. 


JoHN A. O’Brien, Px.D. 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
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ANOTHER OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


‘CCS 


‘3,464,000 


Raised for the School Sisters of Notre Dame for their New 
Notre Dame Training College for Sisters. 


The New Notre Dame Training College for Sisters of the Milwaukee 
Province of the School Sisters of Notre Dame is an assured reality. It will 
rise on the shores of Lake Michigan as the result of a tremendous fund 
raising success directed ‘by Community Counselling Service among the 
many friends, patrons, alumni, parents and clergy throughout the Mid-West. 
At press-time we report the above results on a $3,000,000 objective, 
knowing full well that the organization and direction undertaken by the 
experienced staff of CCS will continue to make this figure climb higher. 


CCS, the largest, all Catholic fund raising organization in the world, was 
able to bring to the Sisters a wealth of experience in Catholic fund raising. 
Distances of thousands of miles were overcome, local problems surmounted, 
interest stimulated wherever the Sisters walked and the full impact of their 
educational work brought to the many tens of thousands who constituted 
the untried prospects. 


CCS campaigns for religious orders throughout the United States and 
Canada have become the hallmark of good fund raising for Catholic 
causes. Seminaries, Motherhouses and convents have risen through the 
experienced direction of such campaigns by CCS. We conduct all cam- 
paigns on a reasonable, flat fee basis and assign experienced Catholic 
staff. 


Why not call a CCS representative, today to discuss your building program 
and the possibility of a campaign with him at no obligation. 


Telephone any local office Collect. 
or Write, Wire or Telephone Collect to: 
Mr. B. PATRICK KELLY 
OXford 5-1175, New York City 
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THE FOLEY PLAN: binest tn Funp raising 


Number 7 of a series.. 





How Will My Parishioners React to a 
Professional Fund Raising Organization? 


A lot depends, of course, upon which 
fund-raising organization you employ and 
upon the methods used by that organiza- 
tion. Foley Associates takes particular 
pride in the large number of endorse- 
ments which have been received from 
members of the clergy and laymen with 
whom we have worked, attesting not only 
to the financial success of their particular 
campaign (every campaign directed by 
Foley Associates has exceeded its goal), 
but to the fact that the manner in which 
Foley Associates handled each campaign 
has resulted in building good will, rather 
than antagonism within the parish. 

Our personnel is exclusively Catholic 


and our directors thoroughly understand 
the Catholic viewpoint and the importance 
of conducting each campaign in a manner 
which reflects credit upon Catholic institu- 
tions. If you are contemplating a cam- 
paign for funds, and feel that there may be 
questions in the minds of some of your 
parishioners regarding the employment of 
a professional organization, may we sug- 
gest that you arrange a meeting with such 
committees and individuals as you desire 
for consultation with one of our directors 
about the Foley Plan. A letter, wire, or 
collect phone call will arrange details. 
There is no charge or obligation for this 
consultation service. 










WRITE for this interesting booklet 
which outlines the steps to be followed in any 
successful campaign and also gives the background of Foley 
Associates, including the philosophy and methods of 

operation which make F/A different from 
other fund raising organizations. 
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“A Mighty Fortress...” 


I. Primitive Lutheranism 


‘ _ 

HE CHURCH HAD LEARNED to 
live in a pagan world; she had faced 
the various continually changing prob- 
lems of living in a Christian world. 
With the success of the Protestant 
Reformation, the Church had to learn 
to live once more in a divided world.””! 


*“EIN’ FESTE BURG” 


Anne Fremantle’s introduction to her 
chapter which deals with the popes and 
the Reformation becomes here, for that 
matter, the tragic setting, indeed the 
framework within which we ask you 
to assemble the pieces of our historical 
jig-saw puzzle. What a puzzle it is we 
shall see when we proceed to examine 
it at close range, a puzzle which has all 
the properties of some lyric opera 
, overtones, undertones; measured 
crescendos and measured diminuendos. 
Everything was there before, everything 





tones 


was there after Luther hatched his revo- 
lutionary incubus, October 31, 1517. 
We shall see that all the properties of 
our opera were there as early as 1512, 
when Luther departed from the Rule 
of Faith. And we shall see that all the 
properties of our opera were there in 
1529 when he seized the wind, the 


The Papal Encyclicals (New American 
Library, New York, 1956). 


By PAUL R. RUST, O.M.1I. 


scorching wind of Reformation, and 
wrote upon it the greatest battle hymn 
the Christian Religion has ever sung. 








The two-part series which Father Rust 
begins with this issue provides a lucid 
explanation of why Lutherans, with their 
fierce loyalty to the doctrines of the 
Reformation, are hardest to convert. 

Our author recently celebrated his 
Silver Jubilee in the priesthood, most of 
which time has been spent with the 
Oblate Fathers’ Mission Band. As an 
author, Father Rust is well known to 
this readership. 





“Kin’ Feste Burg” deserves more than 

vassing attention. Its original title, 
5 

“Heroic Song of Luther,” is indicative 


of the especial character it enjoys 
among Lutherans of every age. While 


it is commonly held that Luther com- 
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posed it in 1529, this date is by no 
means conclusive. It is quite possible 
that Linke is correct in stating that the 
anthem was a result of an entire year’s 
preparation, deriving its development 
from the Deus refugium noster et virtus 
of the Psalms from a series of emotional 
impulses. He fixes its date at 1525. 
Various Lutheran authorities have 
dated it somewhere between 1521 and 
1530, with 1527 as a very likely year, 
the tenth anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion. But this date is not generally ac- 
cepted because his hymn lacks the tones 
of a festival anthem. 

The D’Aubigné opinion that the 
hymn was vomposed in 1530 while the 
Diet of Augsburg was in progress is not 
generally accepted: 


Luther, full of faith, revived the cour- 
age of his friends by composing and 
singing with his fine voice that 
beautiful hymn, since become so 
famous, “Hin’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott.” The hymn was sung during 
the Diet, not only in Augsburg, but 
in all the churches of Saxony; and its 
energetic strains often revived and 
inspired the most dejected heart. 


Winterfield, the noted authority on 
Church music, writes that “the melody 
is a work of the noblest inspiration, the 
boldest and most reliant assurance 
which is also the temper of the hymn 
with whose lines it is so intwined that 
the one could not have originated with- 
out the other.” 

Here is an argument in favor of the 
generally accepted date, 1529, for it has 
been discovered that the hymn and its 
melody appeared in a Wittenberg hymn 
book, published in 1528, and it has been 
concluded that both the words and the 
melody were written sometime in No- 
vember, 1527. 

te took his inpiration from Psalm 45, 
Deus Noster, hammered it out on the 
anvil of his own creative genius, and 
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gave his movement a theme which sent 
its cohorts marching over the face of 
Old World and New. 

If ever you visit ancient Wittenberg, 
pause for a moment before Luther’s 
monument in the public square. No 
text, except the opening words of 
Luther’s anthem, are graven upon it. 
They thought he needed none other. 
“Kin’ Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott’”— 
“S Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
That is the song of the Protestant 
Reformation. It ranks in importance 
with one other great revolutionary 
anthem which has never ceased to 
stir the fire in men’s blood, the Mar- 
seilaise. Differences in opinion, reli- 
gious or political, have never torn the 
laurel of immortality from these two 
sui generis anthems.” 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


A Catholic priest must never depart 
from the inexorable context of religious 
history. To make this mistake would 
be suicidal. None of us denies that 
there was a complexity of causes for the 
Reformation. But actually, when they 
are viewed impartially and in retro- 
spect, and strictly within the framework 
of their historical context, we have a 
decided advantage over our opponents. 
The causes of the cataclysm are far 
more simple than is generally presumed. 

Today no historian disputes the fact 
that Gregory VII’s pontificate (1073- 
1080) set into motion the turbulent 
stream which in the Age of the Refor- 
mation inundated Europe. This pon- 
tiff’s interpretation of the claims of two 
or three of his remote predecessors, 
even though applied to a reform of the 
Church, served only to fuel the furnace 
of secular envy and ambition. Even 
had there been another Hildebrand on 


* Battle Hymn of the 
revolutionary anthem. 


Republic is not a 


“4 MIGHTY FORTRESS .. .” 


the Throne of Peter, no sixteenth cen- 
tury prince would have gone to Can- 
ossa. 

Another contributing cause was the 
Great Schism (1378-1417). The Avig- 
non papacy had been bad enough; 
Popes for all practical purposes were 
little more than chaplains of the French 
king. But the Great Schism almost 
extinguished the papacy itself. During 
the ferment of the entire fourteenth 
century, scandals cracked the fabric of 
the Medieval Church and the political 
world which surrounded it. One pon- 
tiff could boast of a yearly income 
greater than that of the German Em- 
peror. Another willed to posterity the 
papal treasury that 
banked the fabulous sum, for that cen- 
tury, of three quarters of a million gold 
coins—a veritable river of gold. Little 
did they think, when they sewed the 
wind, that their successors, two cen- 
turies later, would reap the whirlwind. 

A third contributing cause of the 
Reformation was derived from the pol- 
luted well of the Great Schism. Two 
schools of thought originated with those 
restless spirits who believed that they 
were the heralds of a new Golden Age. 
Christ’s plan of Church government no 
longer appealed to them. Liberals to 
the core, whether Leftists or Rightists, 
they wanted no absolute monarch to 
rule their souls. The radicals advo- 
cated government by the people; the 
conservatives, government by an 
elected group. Both theories attracted 
adherents and were to become basic 
principles of Protestantism as soon as 
the world was turned upside down. By 
then, however, the conservatives had 
modified their plan. There was no 
longer place in it for decrees of any 
General Council. 


memory of a 


MORAL COLLAPSE 


Saddest of all to relate, the last link 


but one in this iron chain of doom was 
forged by the papacy itself. This con- 
tributing factor was to provide the Re- 
formers the tiny spark which blew sky- 
high the medieval world. It was never 
to be quite the same again. This spark 
was the moral collapse of the papacy. 
A factor so weighty as this invites a 
brief examination. 

Beginning with the pontificate of 
Sixtus IV, 1471, and ending with the 
reign of Leo X—perhaps the most mo- 
mentous half-century in the long his- 
tory of the Church—the popes, to put 
it bluntly, not only soiled the nobility 
of their ordo sacer, which would have 
been scandalous enough, but they 
dragged it in the filth of the mire. 

One example suffices to mark the pat- 
tern. Barely four years before Luther’s 
Wittenberg coup d’état, and only one 
year after his experience in the tower, 
Leo X was carried in a riotous proces- 
sion to his enthronement. Prominently 
displayed in this frightful bacchanal 
was the Most Blessed Sacrament, di- 
rectly ahead of which paraded a lewd 
triumvirate of naked pagan gods—Ve- 
nus, Mars, Athena. An additional blas- 
phemy sought to exalt the pontiff who 
was begining a reign which was to ter- 
minate in a universal reign of terror for 
Christendom. The banner borne before 
the horrid triumvirate suggested the 
character of the newly elected Pontiff: 
“First Venus reigned; then Mars; now 
Pallas Athene.” Alexander VI; Julius 
II; Leo X. 

If persecution is the fifth mark of the 
Church, the testimony of scoundrels is 
its sixth. Their testimony points di- 
rectly to the historical context, and this 
inerrant voice establishes the validity 
of an indisputable axiom: tam in capite 
quam in membris the Medieval Church 
has been erying for reform. But in the 
tumult which surrounded her, her voice 
was lost in the roar of the bursting sea. 
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When it was heard, it was too late, a 
whole century too late. Luther had al- 
ready applied the torch and the world 
was ablaze. 


COUNTER-REFORMATION 


Beware of a trap! Revolutions must 
not be confused with reformation. Our 
Protestant brethren are taught to be- 
lieve that Luther, Calvin, and Knox are 
Christian heroes because they “re- 
formed” the evils in the Church, and 
restored her to her primitive purity. 
That is a synthesis of the Protestant 
polemic. It has to be. We must in- 
telligently, kindly, and firmly correct 
their interpretation of the Reformation. 

Of course the Church had to be re- 
formed, but not by revolutionary meas- 
ures, not by the tactics employed by 
Martin Luther. Luther did not reform 
the Church, nec in capite nec in mem- 
bris. A born revolutionary, Luther 
endeavored to destroy the Church. 
By cutting off the head, he believed 
that the members would die a natural 
death. But Luther, intoxicated with 
success in Germany, was unable to 
appreciate the unravelling of the Divine 
Plan. The Catholic Church reformed 
herself—tam in capite quam in mem- 
bris—when she drew upon her reservoir 
of grace, stored up for just such an 
emergency as this. This accomplish- 
ment she performed through the 
Counter-Reformation, more precisely 
through the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. 

The Reformation was a movement 
with a soul; so was the Counter-Refor- 
mation. Says H. O. Evennett: “The 
spirit of what is called the Counter- 
Reformation has been summed up as 
follows: ‘From Contemplation to Apos- 
tolate.’’* He says this judiciously. 
While the Counter-Reformation did not 





“* The Month, January, 1957. 
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open the cloisters, it did create an en- 
tirely new spirit, an apostolic spirit 
avidly adopted by the new religious 
orders of the Reformation century, 
which, he adds, “the Jesuits represented 
in excelsis.” So they did. It was their 
fidelity to the demands of this newborn 
apostolate that, more than any other 
factor, stemmed the rushing torrent of 
Protestantism, and injected their own 
zeal into the hearts of the millions who 
were swimming with the Church against 
the tide which was threatening to sub- 
merge it. 


LET’S LOOK AT THE LUTHERANS 


It’s time now to look at the Luther- 
ans. I suggest we begin with the first 
Lutheran, Martin Luther himself. We 
are so accustomed to look at Luther as 
the founder of a religious movement 
that I think it is about time to reassess 
his place in the Lutheran movement. 
This may not sound orthodox, but 
nevertheless it is true: Luther was not 
the founder of any new movement; 
Luther had no place in the movement. 
Luther was the movement. That is 
what Karl Adam wrote, and, I assure 
you, I have no intention of crossing 
swords with so distinguished a scholar. 

Karl Adam gives a cogent argument 
to clinch his thesis. Luther was the 
movement, he explains, because “that 
which the Protestant confessions of to- 
day have in common grew out of 
Luther’s whole personal experience, and 
is in its deepest origins his own per- 
sonal invention. Protestantism is 
nevertheless in its fundamental sub- 
stance Lutheran through and through, 
Luther himself extended and devel- 
oped.’ 

I hope, as I continue the logic of this 
article, to show how right Karl Adam 





4 One and Holy (Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1951). 


“4 MIGHTY FORTRESS 


Reformation. But we have not stated 
is. Up to this point we have enumer- 
ated five contributing causes of the 
what was the primary cause. We do so 
now. The primary cause of the Protes- 
tant Reformation was Martin Luther. 
May I qualify this statement by add- 
ing that other restless spirits of his age 
might have done what he did; but they 
did not; they only walked in his foot- 
prints. The first Lutheran, Martin 
Luther, was the trail-blazer of Protes- 
tantism. He was the movement. He 
was its efficient cause. Secondary 
causes merely contributed to his suc- 
Those we have enumerated. 


cess. 
PARANOIAC? 


Believe me, it is not to nigrate 
Luther’s character that I head these 
paragraphs with this question. Para- 
The study 
of neuroses, of course, had not begun 
during Luther’s lifetime. Today I fear 
Luther would have a difficult time ex- 
plaining his mental processes to a psy- 
chiatrist. At the best, we can psycho- 
analyze him only from the evidence of 
his writings and from the testimony of 
his friendly contemporaries. 

I am obliged to be repetitious. Mar- 
tin Luther did not always act normally. 
If anything, his personality was ever 
unpredictable. 


noia is a mental disorder. 


Even the propagandie 
motion picture, Martin Luther, does not 
disguise this fact. Lutherans believe 
that Luther arrived at his novel inter- 
pretation of the Gospel by looking at 
the abuses in the Church. But he did 
not. Luther did not leave the Chureh 
on October 31, 1517. Luther left the 
Chureh in 1512. It was his subjective 
experience in the monastery tower that 
fatal year that set his feet on the road 
of revolt. It was there, in that high 
tower, alone with his thoughts, that his 
mind, in search of an asylum from the 
life-long phobias it had continually suf- 


fered, found the answer to his frightful 
fear of hell fire—sola fide: by faith 
alone, by Fiduciary Faith, could his 
soul be saved. 

There, in a capsule, is contained the 
primary cause of the Protestant move- 
ment. Luther’s judgment was not the 
judgment of the Ecclesia Docens. He 
refused to conform his private judg- 
ment to the infallible judgment of the 
Church. But, we are tempted to ask, 
was it possible at all for a religious 
psychotic to retract—conscientiously, of 
course? I think not. Luther would 
have been foreed to abandon the only 
asylum he had ever discovered, the asy- 
lum of his own subconscious 
That he couldn’t do. 

Catholic scholars have pointed out 
that Luther might have remained, un- 
harmed, within the Catholic Church. 
They tell us that there were contem- 
porary theologians of his own school 
who were advocating similar doctrines. 
It must be remembered that Trent was 
yet to define dogma on the very ques- 
tions which were trouble areas in the 
pre-Tridentine- Church. 

But five years after his experience in 
the tower, Luther made his stand. If 
your judgment of his subconscious mind 
coincides with mine, vou will agree with 
me that no other course was open to 
him. When he hammered his ninety- 
five theses into the Wittenburg church- 


mind. 


door, he never intended them for schol- 
astie disputation. They were Luther’s 
subconscious convictions. So far as he 
was concerned, they were beyond all 
contradiction. His subconscious mind 
envisaged them as our sole hope of eter- 
‘al salvation. Luther was prepared, if 
he had to, to surrender his body to the 
flames in defence of them. Is it an 
impertinence to suggest that Luther, the 
first Lutheran, was also the first victim 


of Lutheranism? 
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RUBICON 

And defend his theses he did. A little 
over three years after Wittenberg, in 
January, 1521, Luther was put to the 
test. The scene is too well remembered 
to need explanations. The occasion of 
the debate was the Diet of Worms, pre- 
sided over by the Emperor, Charles V. 
Luther argued; his papal opponent an- 
swered. When the debate was over, the 
judges decided against Luther, and he 
was commanded to retract. His judges 
ought to have known that he would not. 
A year earlier, if not in 1512, Luther 
had made up his mind. “As for me, the 
die is cast. I do not wish to be recon- 
ciled with Rome, or ever to hold any 
communion with her.” There seems to 
be no reason to doubt that Luther did 
make this vigorous avowal. 

While it is commonly conceded, even 
by his apologists, that Luther uttered 
another violent vow, “I neither can nor 
will recant anything, for it is neither 
right nor safe to act against one’s con- 
science, God help me. Amen,” there 
is no factual evidence that his retort to 
the Diet, repeated by the Martin Luther 
of the movie, is anything more than 
Lutheran propaganda: “Here I stand. 
I cannot do otherwise. So help me, 
God! Amen.” 

For all practical purposes, Luther 
had crossed his Rubicon. He stood at 
the point of no return. Nor need he 
return. His refusal to recant was 
backed to the hilt by the German 
princes. With their support the move- 
ment away from Rome had gained such 
momentum in Germany that by 1529 
Luther was powerful enough himself to 
launch his panzer divisions against the 
might of the once all-powerful Papacy. 
“Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott” sent 
them swinging to its music over the 
mountains and the plains, and across 
the rivers of Germany. 

1530. This was the year of the Augs- 
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burg Confession, the year which saw 
the Diet of Augsburg reject Luther’s 
body of doctrine, presented to the Diet 
by Luther’s delegate, Philip Melanch- 
thon. And the Augsburg Confession is 
still sworn to by twentieth century 
orthodox Lutherans the world over. 

If only we could persuade our Lu- 
theran friends to investigate the real 
Luther, the Luther of the historical 
context, not their Luther of the Lu- 
theran myth, what good we could ac- 
complish! At least we can assimilate 
the great truth which Karl Adam so 
brilliantly set down in his book. Here 
it is, much as he first delivered it in a 
lecture in Stuttgart, 1947. 


KARL ADAM SPEAKS 


This’ quotation will indicate that we 
can do no more than accept Adam’s 
sound conclusion, after our effort to 
penetrate the depths of Luther’s sub- 
conscious mind. Adam points out that 
armed with his sense of mission—and 
oh, what a treacherous obsession that is 
when it leaps the boundaries of ortho- 
doxy—and completely reconciled to it, 
Martin Luther “went forth against a 
whole world, against the Christian Mid- 
dle Ages, against the weight of the 
world-wide Catholic Church, against 
Pope and Emperor, and not least for- 
midable, against the bronze ring of 
sacred custom with which men’s con- 
sciences had for centuries been inex- 
tricably bound. Luther’s abandonment 
of belief in the Church was not a con- 
clusion reached in the cold, clear light 
of critical thought, but in the heat of 
religious experience, of emotional im- 
pressions.’”® 

To Karl Adam’s conclusions one can- 
not resist the temptation to add just one 
more. Luther’s sense of mission, the 
product of his subconscious mind 


° Ibid. 
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evolved not “in the cold, clear light of 
critical thought, but in the heat of re- 
ligious experience,” in the monastery 
tower, drove him with relentless fury to 
confront the enigmatic problem of his 
own eternal salvation. 


LEO AND LUTHER 


Confronted with Luther’s traumatic 
obsessions, with his ungoverned pride 
(if genuine pride was there), “Pallas 
Athene” was compelled to make answer. 
Leo X’s answer was excommunication. 
Luther answered, too. His was to leave 
the Universal Church, not a solitary 
exile, not at all, but surrounded by the 
glittering pageantry of a mass apostacy. 
Forever, never; never, forever—never 
was Luther, never were his Lutherans to 
take the road back to the City on the 
Tiber, Alma Roma. 

Now it is clear that Martin Luther 
was not really the founder of Protes- 
tantism. Now it is clear that Luther 
was Protestantism, its very heart and 
soul. Only by accident of chance does 
the Lutheran movement bear his name. 
The Catholic equation, which we be- 
lieve to be the divine equation, is this: 
Christ is the Chureh, the Chureh is 
Christ. Reduced to its lowest. denom- 
inator, Protestantism is able to be ex- 
pressed by its own equation. It is this: 
Luther is the Church, the Church is 
Luther, for 2 + 2 = 4 also in the science 
of religion. 


AS WE BELIEVE 


Hand in glove with reformation of 
doctrine is reformation of worship. It 
has to be. Lex orandi, lex credendi: 
we pray as we think. 

In order of importance, doctrine is 
allotted top priority, with worship a 
Whoever said that 
“sooner or later we all sit down to a 
banquet of consequences” spoke no 
truer words. Proof of that is to be 


close second. 


found in primitive Protestantism. Lu- 
therans, Anglicans, Presbyterians—the 
original Protestant triad—simply rev- 
eled in an uninterrupted orgy of angry 
disputation. Only upon one point did 
they reach unanimous agreement: their 
hatred of Catholicism. Upon every 
other possible point of dispute it was 
“no holds barred; every man for him- 
self.” 

The Augsburg Confession, the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, the Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, the Helvetie Con- 
fession were among the chief Protes- 
tant codifications of their beliefs on the 
Eucharist, on Justification, on Biblical 
Interpretation, on Ecclesiastical Gov- 
ernment. This codification of doctrine 
required some vocal expression if ex- 
ternal forms of religious worship were 
to continue without interruption in the 
Reformed Churches. “We pray as we 
believe.” 

The Anglican Book of Common 
Prayer (1552) and the Calvinist Book 
of Discipline represent the most satis- 
factory books of ritual published by the 
arly Reformed Churches. The original 
Anglican book of 1549 was purely ex- 
ploratory and has not survived. It is 
not possible to name any particular uni- 
fied service book for the primitive 
Lutheran Church. The numerous Lu- 
theran Kirchenordnungen of the six- 
teenth century were unified chiefly in 
their fidelity to the comprehensive spirit 
of tolerance which was typical of Lu- 
theranism. 





LUTHERANS GO TO “MASS” 


“The church right across the street 
from us has Mass every Sunday.” 

“What church is that?” we ask. 

“St. Mary’s on Main Street, Father.” 

Now you and I know that St. Mary’s 
on Main Street doesn’t actually have 
Mass. St. Mary’s on Main Street is 
an Episcopal church. True, St. Mary’s 
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advertises Sunday Mass. But it is 
“nomen et praeterea nihil.” St. Mary’s 
on Main Street really celebrates each 
Sunday morning “The Administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, or Holy Commun- 
ion.” As a matter of fact, the number 
of the American St. Mary’s Episcopal 
that celebrates the Holy Communion 
far exceeds the number of the St. Mary’s 
Episcopal that celebrates “Mass.” The 
Anglo-Catholic Party in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is merely a fringe re- 
cently embroidered upon the fabric of 
a healthy and wealthy American Prot- 
estant body—some Episcopalians un- 
kindly refer to it as “the lunatie fringe 
of our Church.” 

In the face of this religious absurdity 
we repeat the caption of this part of our 
article: Lutherans Go to “Mass.” Our 
Lutheran neighbor (and our Catholic 
coreligionist) may be in blissful igno- 
rance of this fact and where ignorance 
is bliss, isn’t it folly to be wise? Our 
American Lutheran is in for a rude 
awakening if we tell him why he hears 
“Mass” in his church on a Sunday 
morning. But, secundum quid, he does, 
and he has Luther to thank. 

We priests need not be instructed 
that the convert from Lutheranism is 
the exception. Can this be because Lu- 
therans are more “Catholic” in their be- 
liefs than are other American Protes- 
tants? Karl Adam’s One and Holy 
educes strong arguments in support of 
that provocative thesis. 

The “Mass” in which Lutherans ac- 
tively participate (when the Service of 
Holy Communion is celebrated in con- 
junction with the Morning Service) is 
the modern counterpart of the Com- 
munion Service constructed by Luther 
from the remnants of the ancient Mass. 
Briefly, the American Lutheran Com- 
munion Service traces its ancestry back 
to Luther’s Latin Formula Missae of 
1523. This, and his 1525 German Mass, 
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are his solitary contributions to the 
many Church Orders improvised by his 
disciples during the initial stage of the 
Lutheran Reformation. The Lutheran 
Service is the Roman Mass without 
Offertory or Canon. 


“FESTINA LENTE” 


Luther’s earliest effort to reform the 
Mass was exploratory rather than radi- 
eal. At this stage of the game, Luther 
revealed a trait common to men of a 
Somewhere in his mon- 
learned that 
He was slow 


religious order. 
astic training he had 
“virtus stat in medio.” 
in overcoming the lessons of his youth. 
“Festina lente” was to brake his attack 
upon the Mass for a long time to come. 
A born poet, the poetry of the Latin 
Mass would always appeal to him. Its 
sacrificial content must go, but not the 
structure which had made it the most 
perfect form of liturgy Christendom 
had ever known. Even vestments and 
the Latin chants were not to be dis- 
turbed. 

Carlstadt had abandoned the Mass 
entirely. Luther could neither forget 
the shock which the news gave him, nor 
was he able after that to forgive the 
blasphemy. If anything, Carlstadt had 
taught the master a lesson, that the 
service reverenced as the perfect visible 
expression of worship must remain, 
even though its heart had to be torn 
out. Luther’s swbconscious mind was 
again stirred to its depths. Once more 
a sense of mission took possession of 
his very soul, the tremendous convic- 
tion that he was God’s man of destiny, 
fated to accomplish what no other man 
had dared to essay—and_ live—the 
conversion of a sacrificial liturgy to a 





sacramental rite. 
FORMULA MISSAE 


Urged on by this sense of mission, 
the German Reformer began to act like 
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a man inspired. At once he lay aside 
his favorite preoccupation, his German 
translation of the Old Testament. 
Feverishly he labored, day and night, 
so tirelessly, in fact, that by December 
—the year was 1523—his task was 
finished, ready for the printer. It had 
taken him barely two months to com- 
plete the revision. Marketed, it bore 
the ambitious title Formula Missae et 





Communionis. It could not have been 
much more than a formula, for it was 
published as a pamphlet. Yet, in one 
form or another, this pamphlet was to 
endure, to become centuries later, when 
amplified by appropriate Propers, the 
Missal of the American Lutheran 
Church. 

It is evident, viewing the Formula in 
retrospect, that originally Luther im- 
provised it to curb intemperate hot- 
heads of the ilk of Carlstadt. That ex- 
plains its introductory sketch which re- 
lated the historical evolution of the 
Latin Mass. From this point of de- 
parture, the Formula embarked upon 
an attack on the sacrificial portions of 
the Mass, the Offertory and Canon. 
With vituperation possible only to a 
man like Luther, whose Table Talks are 
perfect patterns of Rabelaisian ribaldry, 
the Canon is treated with a contempt 
that is almost ludicrous. He burlesqued 
it as a “priestly monopoly.” He 
literally spat at it. ‘“Mangled; ab- 
dominable; stinking” were the chosen 
epithets he spewed out of his mouth to 
denounce it. 

Yet, Luther’s sense of mission pro- 
hibited him from departing s far from 
the traditional norm as would Calvin 
and Knox and Thomas Cranmer. Say 
What you will, Luther’s Formula Missae 
is in many respects the Mass. At least 
it most certainly retained the missa 
catechumenorumi with no- essential 
alteration. Introit, Kyrie, Gloria, 
Collect, Epistle, Gradual, Gospel, Creed 


proceed in their rhythmic flow as in the 
Latin original. But the missa fidelium, 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, is only an 
empty husk. Gone is the sacrificial 
Offertorium; gone forever the “stink- 
ing” Canon. Yet all was not abrogated. 
Preface, Consecration, Elevation, Pater 
Noster, Communion, Agnus Dei, 
Collect, Blessing remain in the order we 
follow in our Ordinarium Missae. This 
became the first Protestant “Mass.” 

The only other Protestant ‘ Mass,” 
Cranmer’s, was not to come for an- 
other quarter of a century, 1549, and 
even then the English version leaned 
heavily for support upon the Lutheran 
Cologne Church Order of 1548. 
Luther’s “Mass” has survived the wear 
and tear of the centuries; Cranmer’s 
has not; his endured, and was endured, 
for three spectacular years, and was 
ultimately superseded, 1552, by the 
very very Calvinistic Lord’s Supper. 
Today, in its 1662 cover, this Book of 
Common Prayer persists as the only 
official Service Book of the Established 
Chureh in England. 

A set of directives for the use of the 
Formula Missae accompanied the text. 
Introits were approved for Sunday cele- 
brations, and for the feasts of Easter, 
Pentecost, Christmas. The Words of 
Institution must be pronounced audibly 
and are to be followed, not preceded, 
by Sanctus and Hosanna. Elevation 
is to be continued, but only “on ac- 
count of the weak.” Vestments might 
be worn, but luxury is to be avoided. 

Other directives abrogated feasts of 
saints not specifically mentioned in the 
Bible, commented learnedly on congre- 
gational worship, provided an examina- 
tion of conscience in preparation for 
receiving Communion. A few pages of 
the pamphlet were devoted to an ex- 
position of Luther’s views on the recep- 
tion of the bread and wine, to his 
praise of German hymnody, and to a 
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tentative outline of a plan to publish 
a revision of the Breviartum Romanum. 


THE “HALF-MASS” 


Today Catholics and Protestants 
alike have forgotten one very important 
area of discussion which troubled the 
minds of our sixteenth century fore- 
bears—the Missa Privata. This was 
the Mass in which only the celebrant 
communicated. Frequent Communion 
was unheard of; Catholics for the most 
part received the Blessed Sacrament 
only during the Paschal Season. Evi- 
dence of this practice, undesirable 
though it may be to our minds, is to 
be found in the demands of the rebels 
who resisted the Common Prayer Book 
in England during the reign of Edward 
the VI. They would have no one re- 
ceiving, except once a year, but their 
priest. 

One of the edgy points of the Refor- 
mation age was the use of the Missa 
Privata. The Reformers were of one 
mind; the Missa Privata must not be 
tolerated. To a man they castigated 
it as a corruption of the practice of the 
Primitive Church, as they were to casti- 
gate many other “Romish abuses” in 
the course of time. Lutherans retained 
belief in the Real Presence; so did 
1549 Anglicans. Both, however, re- 
fused to condone the celebration of the 
“Half-Mass.” The First Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, Lutheran both in context 
and in spirit, expressly prohibited cele- 
bration of the Masse without a com- 
municating congregation. Luther made 
it a practice to communicate every fort- 
night, or at the least every three weeks. 
We must remember that for Luther 
and for Cranmer “Mass” meant Holy 
Communion, the Lord’s Supper, never 
sacrifice. Both reformers were scrupu- 
lous in insisting on this receptionist 
theory of the Holy Eucharist. They re- 
mained adamant in their rejection of 
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any other. Cranmer went to the stake 
repudiating the “Popish” doctrine of 
the sacrificial character of the Holy 
Eucharist; and Luther was prepared to 
undergo the same frightful torture 
rather than repudiate his rejection of 
the Half-Mass. 


LUTHER’S GREATEST LITURGY 


Luther’s Formula Missae ranks as 
his most important liturgical impro- 
visation. Many scholars are of the 
opinion that he intended it to be his 
only contribution to the liturgical his- 
tory of the German Reformation. At 
least it is beyond dispute that, in 1523. 
Luther had no intention of proposing 
a vernacular edition of his Latin text. 
That was to come later. When he 
circulated his Formula Missae he had no 
misgivings; he rested satisfied that 
his sense of mission had been admir- 
ably fulfilled. It is quite probable 
that he never appreciated the utter 
timelessness, for Lutherans, of his com- 
position; nor that it was to become 
—as his old Augustinian Missal had 
been for him—the quarry from which 
the innumerable Kirchenordnungen 
were soon to be hewn. Above all, 
Luther could never have known that 
Lutherans four centuries hence would 
be using, in diverse tongues, the very 
liturgy he had improvised for his 
Formula Missae. 

This truth is vividly brought home by 
Professor Herman Preus of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. He stated in the March, 
1943, issue of the Lutheran Outlook 
what is perhaps the most accurate ap- 
praisal we can have of Luther’s For- 
mula Missae: 


What is the historic Lutheran lit- 
urgy? The only possible answer 
seems to be the answer of [Luther 
and of the Confessions “We retain 
the Mass,” the sacred liturgy of the 
Christian Church through the cen- 
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turies. And on that principle, Luther 
gave us in 1523 the “Formula of the 
Mass,” the ancient Mass. ‘That 
leaves no alternative but to con- 
clude that the Lutheran Liturgy is 
Luther’s “Formula of the Mass.” 


So, too, wrote Catholic Lon Francis 
in his pamphlet The Martin Luther 
Motion Picture; so write I, when I 
reiterate Lon’ Francis’ assertion: 
Lutherans go to “Mass.” 

Two American Lutheran Service 
Books will occupy our attention in an- 
other part of this article. In anticipa- 
tion of this, and to conelude our brief 
recapitulation of lLuther’s Formula 
Missae, we wish to add this reflection. 
If the Formula of the Mass were filled 
in with variable Propers, this sixteenth 
century “Mass” would be recognized as 
the current Lutheran Morning Service 
when the Holy Communion is adminis- 
tered. The Service today would most 
certainly closely resemble its ancient 
prototype, both in its context and in its 
arrangement. 


THE GERMAN MASS 


Wittenberg’s medieval parish church 
enjoys the debatable distinction of hav- 
ing roofed the very altar upon which 
Martin Luther first celebrated ‘Mass”’ 
inGerman. There are not lacking those 
who read omens in calendar dates. One 
wonders what omen they would take 
from Luther’s association with the 
month of October. Would they call 
him an “Oectobrist,” we wonder? It 
was in October that Luther nailed up 
his theses; October when he began the 
improvisation of the Formula Missae; 
October when he inaugurated his ver- 
nacular liturgy, his German “Mass.” 
Was it only by chance, or was it with 
deliberation, perhaps to commemorate 
his first great assault on the Papacy, 
October 31, 1517, that he chose October 
29, 1525 to be the inaugural day of 


this wider departure from Catholic 
tradition? And could October 29, 1525 
have been Reformation Sunday, we 
wonder? 

At any rate, the German Mass, so 
far as Luther was concerned, was a 
ballon d’essai (as was Cranmer’s Prayer 
Book of 1549), his excuse for it being 
necessity: “Since so many beseech 
me, we can no longer protest.” Even 
then, he was most reluctant to permit 
its frequent celebration. At the most, 
he tolerated its use on Sundays only, 
and declared that this permissive use 
was allowed “on account of the un- 
educated lay folk.” 

A preface bore this explanatory 
notice: “I do not wish to abrogate or 
to alter the Formula Missae. Since we 
have hitherto observed it among us, so 
we shall be free to use the same when 
and where we please, or as occasion 
arises. We allow vestments, altars, 
lights to remain, until they are no 
longer serviceable, or as it pleases us to 
change. Whoever wishes us to do other- 
wise, we allow it to be done.” 


ITS PLAN 


This Communion Service of 1525 be- 
gan with a hymn, or with a psalm, as 
a substitute for the Introit. Kyrie was 
sung next. Then it would seem that 
the Gloria followed, although it is not 
mentioned. Collect and Epistle, the 
latter deprived of its Gradual, were in 
their traditional order, as was the 
Gospel. A sermon followed the Creed. 
After the sermon a paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer was recited; then an 
exhortation. 

Luther ordered the celebrant to sing 
the Words of Institution. The bread 
was then administered before the Verba 
were sung over the cup. While the 
cup was being administered, Sanctus 
and Agnus Dei were sung (in German). 
In 1542 Bugenhagen abrogated the 
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rubrie which directed Elevation. There 


was no Preface. 
CHURCH ORDERS 


Luther’s “Mass” rites adhered to the 
standard of the Formula Missae or to 
the plan outlined in his German Mass. 
After 1525 he turned his attention to 
the reformation of the Catholie Ritual 
and Pontifical (although as early as 
1523 he had published a revised Order 
of Baptism). An Order of Marriage 
appeared in 1529; an Order of Ordina- 
tion, 1535. We find no Order of Con- 
firmation with his name appended to it. 
But we do find his name signed to nu- 
merous collects and prayers for congre- 
gational use; to no less than thirty-eight 
hymns; and to several Prefaces, com- 
posed by him for congregational singing. 

It must not be coneluded that the 
Reformer’s Church Orders were in- 
tended by him to be accepted as official 
norms of Lutheran worship. They were 
not; they were unofficial compilations 
rather than elaborated rituals.  Pri- 
marily, Luther envisioned them as a 
practical plan for the establishment of 
evangelical worship. Accordingly, they 
never enjoyed the authority nor the 
historical importance of the Kirchenord- 
nungen. These compilations, while it 
must be admitted that they owe their 
spirit to Luther, owe their phenomenal 
success to the civil rulers who enforced 
their use. 

Some idea of the popularity of the 
Church Orders may be gained by an 
estimate of the large number that ap- 
peared between 1523 and 
hundred and thirty-five. This multiplie- 
ity of forms of worship ean be traced 
directly to Luther’s insistence on free- 
dom of evangelical worship; Catholic 
worship was anathema. While each 
Ordnung was an independent entity, the 
Ordnungen adhered to a recognizable 
pattern both in purpose and in design. 


1555—one 
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Authorship was sacrosanct; each Ord- 
nung Was given context and shape by 
divines who had earned their spurs on 
the field of battle. A distinguished 
Lutheran liturgist, Dr. Luther 
whose authority in his Chureh ranks 
with the authority of Fortesque in our’s, 
and with the prestige of Frere in the 
Anglican Chureh, published a monu- 
mental work, The Lutheran Liturgy.® 
Page 90 provides a Table of Relation- 
ships. It graphically illustrates all the 
Church Orders of the German Reforma- 
tion; their relationship to one another, 


teed, 


and their common sources of inspira- 
the Formula Missae and the 
This Table emphasizes 


tion, 1.€., 
German Mass. 
one interrelationship in particular—the 
1549 Book of Common Prayer with the 
Ordnung of Cologne, 1548. 


“EIN FESTE BURG” 


Written on the wind, Luther’s Refor- 
mation anthem has come to be an 
apotheosis of the man himself. If any- 
thing, it was a powerful force in the 
creation of the “Luther Myth.” To this 
day, whenever it is sung, or whenever it 
is used as a processional theme, the con- 
gregation rises to a man. The hymn 
exhalted Luther; it © still 
Lutherans are convinced Protestants, 
loyal to the core to the memory of the 


does. 


man who was the Lutheran Movement. 
And like a thread, there is woven into 
the tapestry of their faith the vibrant 
chords of their hymn. If the Book of 
Common Prayer is the unifying prin- 
ciple of Anglicanism, “Fin’ feste Burg,” 
is the cohesive which unites Lutherans 
of every land. 

In all ages Lutherans have remained 
steadfast in their faith, intolerant of 
Catholicism, intolerant, too, of any 
form of Protestantism apart from their 


own. Once upon a time Lutherans in 


® Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1947. 
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Saxony sent Councillor Nicholas Krell 
to prison for ten years. His crime? he 
had been convicted in court of being a 
erypto-Calvinist. Freemasonry is a 
religion—imperium in imperio. Does 
this explain, we wonder, the condem- 
nation of Freemasonry by the Missouri 
Synod, 1950? It well might, if it is 
true that Lutheranism, like Catholicism, 


is intolerant of any creed except its 
own. It must be apparent why only 
a slow trickle of Lutheran converts inch 
their way into the Catholie Church. 

An account of the American Lutheran 
Movement, its history and its liturgy, 
will be presented as the concluding por- 
tion of this two part article in the Oc- 
tober issue of this REvIEw. 











Right-to-Work Laws: Pro and Con 


Are Right-to-Work laws moral or immoral, beneficial or moral? The 
country—and this includes members of the clergy—is sharply split on the 
answer to this question which this vear the Catholic Theological Society of 
America felt important enough to inelude in its program. 


In order that our readers may study both sides of this question, we asked 
acknowledged authorities on both sides to present their cases in the October 
issue. We are deeply grateful to Father Edward A. Keller, C.S.C., and to 
Father Jerome L. Toner, O.S.B., for their clear and forthright presentations. 


Father Keller, member of the Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of Notre Dame, is author of The 
Case for Right-to-Work Laws, widely conceded as the 
best book on his side of the question. He holds that 
“Right-to-Work laws are intrinsically moral because 
they fully protect the wage-earner in his natural right 
of self-organization; they are extrinsically necessary to 
protect the conscience of the worker and his political 
freedom Many do not appreciate that compulsory unionism is a 
weapon of awesome power which can imperil our free institutions.” 


Father Toner, Dean of Industrial Relations, St. 
Martin’s College, Olympia, Washington, author of The 
Closed Shop, is the only priest ever to have served under 
Presidential appointment as United States Delegate to 
the International Labor Organization. Father Toner 
holds that “Right-to-Work laws are an expression of 
that decadent American economic, political, legislative 
and juridical thinking which Roseoe Pound described 
as ‘ultra-individualism, insistence upon individual interests and individual 
property.’ ” 
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“The Sermon Hatched 
on Saturday Night...” 


; REVERED priest of happy 
memory was often wont to say: “The 
sermon that’s hatched on Saturday 
night won’t fly very far on Sunday 
morning.” 

One reason why some priests prepare 
a sermon only at the last moment is 
the difficulty, in places where no sched- 
ule is provided, of deciding on a sub- 
ject. Even if in the course of the week 
the thought arises that it would be well 
to get something ready for Sunday, the 
inability to determine upon a definite, 
sufficiently restricted topic leads to pro- 
crastination and, at the last minute, 
panic. By Saturday night the priest 
concludes in desperation, that it would 
be the better part of wisdom to settle 
for a subject and to express a viewpoint 
the soundness of which has been pre- 
viously demonstrated on innumerable 
occasions; and so he takes a firm stand 
in support of the ten commandments, 
confidently proclaims the existence of 
the seven sacraments, or roundly de- 
nounces divorce and Communism. 





Professor of Moral 
Theology, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Norwalk, 


Conn., and Prefect of 
Studies since 1951 of the 
United States Province 
of the Holy Ghost 
Fathers, Father Connors 
is author of the retreat 
book for youth, Listen to 
This! 
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By CHARLES CONNORS, C.S.Sp. 


Another crisis has been survived—the 
last until the following week end. 


NEGLECTED TOPICS 


There are so many subjects about 
which the priest is obliged to speak that 
his problem should never be the search 
for sométhing to say, but rather to 
eliminate what there is least need of 
saying. Yet some matters, the treat- 
ing of which in sermons is urged and 
even required by the Church, are but 
rarely touched upon. 

For instance, the Holy Office on June 
19, 1926, stressed the importance of giv- 
ing instructions on the materialistic 
basis of cremation, the extent to which 
it is alien to the Christian spirit, and 
the evil motives of those who propa- 
gate its practice—which are to remove 
“from people’s minds the thought of 
death and the hope of the resurrection 
of the body, and thus paving the way 
for materialism” (CLD 1-564). In 
condemning the practice of cremation 
we are proclaiming the law of the 
Chureh as set forth in Canon 1203. 
But that law is itself but one more 
means of maintaining Catholic doc- 
trine concerning the dignity of man (so 
that even his remains ought to be 
shown respect), the value of grace (so 
that what was once a living temple of 
the Holy Ghost ought to be accorded 
reverence even when life was departed) , 
the immortality of the soul and the res- 
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urrection of the body (hence the in- 
strument of man’s life on earth has by 
no means completed its function at 
death any more than has his soul). 

Even sickness can constitute subject 
matter for a Sunday morning sermon, 
for the Roman Ritual (Tit. V, c. 4, n. 1) 
points out that a pastor should ex- 
hort his parishioners to inform him 
when anyone in his parish is sick, par- 
ticularly when gravely so. Canon 944 
warns that every effort should be made 
to have the sick receive the Sacrament 
of Extreme Unction while fully aware 
of receiving it. Occasional reminders 
are necessary—and what better place 
than from the pulpit?—of the duty to 
call the priest for Catholics who are 
sick. Those who live with non-Catho- 
lics should be urged to instruct a com- 
panion or landlord what to do if they 
are suddenly stricken. 

All of the provide a 
wealth of sermon material, but some of 
the very points about which there is an 


sacraments 


obligation to preach are explained 
rarely, if at all. Canon 770 commands 


pastors and those who preach (con- 
clonatores) to remind the faithful “fre- 
quently” of their obligation to have in- 
fants baptized shortly after birth. 
Moreover, pastors are to see to it that 
the faithful, especially those who assist 
at childbirth, know how to baptize 
(Canon 743). 

An Instruction of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Sacraments on the duties 
of godparents, dated Nov. 25, 1925, re- 
calls the words of the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent which requires that 
pastors and sacred preachers make sure 
that the faithful understand the duties 
of this office. The Instruction goes on: 


“And this is to be insisted on more 
strongly in gur times, when faith and 
morals are more in danger, and when 
parents themselves, sometimes for- 


getting their grave obligations, fail 
to care as they should for the Chris- 
tian education of their children” 
(CLD 1-338ss). 


*... AND WITH GREAT 
ZEAL TO EXHORT” 


The Holy Eucharist, of course, is a 
frequent subject of sacred discourse so 
that the provision of Canon 1273 that 
those responsible for instructing the 
faithful should arouse in them devo- 
tion to the Eucharist and exhort them 
frequently to assist at Mass on week 
days and to visit the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is usually well carried out. 

The minimum requirement in refer- 
ence to reception of holy communion, 
that of the Easter duty, is to be called 
to the attention of his people during 
Lent by the pastor personally or by 
means of other sacred preachers (Rom. 
Rit. Tit. IV, c. 3, n. 1). But the mat- 
ter is not to be left rest there. 

The faithful are to be strongly en- 
couraged (“excitentur”) to receive the 
Holy Eucharist often, even daily, and 
to receive sacramentally and not just 
spiritually as often as they attend Mass 
(Canon 863). One of the sources of 
this Canon, the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, Sacra Tri- 
dentina Synodus of Dec. 20, 1905, states 
that “parish priests, confessors and 
preachers are frequently and with great 
zeal to exhort the Christian populace to 
this devout practice” of frequent and 
daily reception of the Holy Eucharist 
(Fontes, 6-830). 

However, lest there be any misunder- 
standing leading to abuses, a decree of 
the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments, dated Dec. 8, 1938, requires that 
“preachers and spiritual directors, when 
they either publicly or privately exhort 
the faithful, particularly young people, 
to frequent and daily communion, must 
not be content with this exhortation, but 
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must at the same time inform them: 
(a) that daily communion is not obliga- 
tory; (b) that it may not be practiced 
without the concurrence of the necessary 
conditions” (CLD 2-209). 

The Roman Ritual indicates that 
priests are, in addition, to admonish the 
people 
of soul and body necessary for showing 
the proper reverence for this sacrament, 
including preparation for and thanks- 
giving after holy communion (Tit. IV, 
ce. 1, nn. 3-4). 


“e 


saepius” about the dispositions 


CANON 1018—AN EXCELLENT TOPIC 


Perhaps the sacrament which requires 
most frequent reference from the pulpit 
is matrimony, since current opposition 
both in theory and in practice to its 
nature, properties and end is having so 
great an influence on our Catholic 
people. It is not strange, then, that 
Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical on the 
subject, wrote: “... in order to bring 
about the universal and permanent res- 
toration of marriage, it is indeed of the 
utmost importance that the faithful 
should be well instructed concerning 
matrimony ; both by word of mouth and 
by the written word, not cursorily but 
often and fully, by means of plain and 
weighty arguments, so that these truths 
will strike the intellect and will be 
deeply engraved on their hearts.” He 
exhorts bishops ‘to give yourselves 
wholly to this, that through yourselves 
and the priests subject to you... . you 
may, by every fitting means, oppose 
error by truth, vice by the excellent 
dignity of chastity, the slavery of cove- 
tousness by the liberty of sons of God, 
that disastrous ease in obtaining 
divorce by an enduring love in the bond 
of marriage and by the inviolate pledge 
of fidelity given even to death” 
(NCWC edition, p. 38). 

A large order, that. To carry it out 
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requires more than condemnation of 
divorce and adultery; it demands a 
positive presentation of the divine ori- 
gin and sacramental nature of matri- 
mony and of the consequent authority 
of the Church over it. 

How often do we hear a sermon on, 
for instance, the impediments of mar- 
riage? The right of the Church to 
establish them? The reason for their 
existence? Yet Canon 1018 specifically 
decrees that pastors are to instruct their 
people on the sacrament of matrimony 
and its impediments. The Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Sacraments, in its In- 
struction of Aug. 1, 1931, points out the 
service that pastors can perform “by 
duly instructing the faithful who are 
committed to their care, especially in 
-atechetical instructions and sermons, 
that the Church has established matri- 
monial impediments in order to provide 
more effectively for the proper estab- 
lishment and regulation of family life 
and for the procreation and education 
of children” (CLD 1-514). How other- 
wise can Catholics observe Canon 1027 
obliging them to make known any im- 
pediments to marriage? 


OF MIXED MARRIAGES 


One impediment to which special at- 
tention from the pulpit is required by 
law in the United States is that of 
mixed religion (a fortrori, disparity of 
cult). The Second Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, in No. 336 of its decrees, ex- 
horted pastors to preach at least once 
a year—preferably in Advent or Lent 
—on the evils arising from marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catholies, 
with frank explanations being given of 
the reasons for the Church’s prohibi- 
tion of such unions and of the dangers 
to be expected in them. 

Eighteen years later the Third Ple- 


nary Council of Baltimore decreed 


Gre 


are 
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(No. 133) that all having the care of 
souls should use the most efficacious 
means possible, including “frequens in- 
structio,” to prevent mixed marriages. 
In view of the previous legislation, this 
would seem to mean that this subject 
should be spoken on oftener than once 
a year. 

The Code, while imposing on Ordi- 
naries and others having the care of 
souls the obligation to oppose mixed 
marriages, does not make any explicit 
reference to the means to be employed, 
being content to command that “quan- 
tum possunt” they dissuade the faith- 
ful from entering them; that they exer- 
cise “omne studium” to have such mar- 
riages, when they cannot be prevented, 
contracted properly; that they “sedulo 
invigilent” the fulfillment of the pre- 
nuptial promises (Canon 1064). Surely 
regular sermons on all of these matters 
are implicitly demanded by this legisla- 
tion, since preaching is an ordinary 
means to obtain these ends. 

Another phase of marriage which the 
Third Plenary Council asked the rulers 
of the flock to discourse on frequently 
is the laudable custom of contracting 
marriage at a nuptial Mass. To the 
fathers of the Council this constituted 
a tacit and, in view of widespread error, 
an almost necessary profession of be- 
lief in the dignity and sanctity of mar- 
riage (No. 125). 


FRESH SERMONS AGAINST OLD VICE 


There are innumerable instances in 
which the Church orders specific topics 
to be developed in sacred discourse. 
The dangers of sensual literature were 
indicated in the May 3, 1927 Instruc- 
tion of the Holy Office, which proceeded 
to suggest means of combatting its dis- 
semination and its baneful influence. 
Among these aré necessary instructions 
on this subject to be given the people 


by pastors and their assistants (CLD 
1-687ss). This is merely a specific ap- 
plication of Canon 1405 which requires 
all who exercise the care of souls to 
warn the faithful of the danger of harm 
in reading evil literature, especially 
those works which are forbidden. 

Similarly modesty in dress is a virtue 
to be urged upon women by “pastors 
and preachers.” A “timely sermon” in- 
culeating Christian modesty is to be 
given on feasts, particularly those of 
the Blessed Virgin, “throughout the 
year” and, when possible, more espe- 
cially on the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception (Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council, Jan. 12, 
1930; CLD 1-212ss). Since Mary is 
the model of modesty she should be 
truly the “Virgo praedicanda.” 

Priests generally are very exact in 
fulfilling their duty, as set forth in a 
decree of the same Congregation on 
Jan. 12, 1935, to warn parents of their 
grave obligation to have their offspring 
instructed in Catholic doctrine (CLD 
2-412ss). But we may overlook our 
duty to warn: parents of their obliga- 
tion to provide for other aspects of 
their children’s education. Pope Pius 
XI wrote in his Eneyelical on Christian 
Education: 


We implore pastors of souls, by 
every means in their power. . . to 
warn Christian parents of their grave 
obligations. And this should be done 
in a not merely theoretical and gen- 
eral way, but with practical and 
specific application to the various re- 
sponsibilities of parents touching the 
religious, moral and civic education 
of their children, and with indication 
of the methods best adapted to make 
their training effective (NCWC edi- 
tion, p. 28). 


One phase of their children’s educa- 
tion which as a rule is to be undertaken 
personally by the parents and which, 
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unfortunately, is too frequently neg- 
lected is that of sex instructions. In 
an address to Catholic mothers on Oct. 
26, 1945, Pope Pius XII stressed the 
duty of fathers and mothers to their 
children “carefully and delicately to 
unveil the truth as far as it appears 
necessary” concerning such matters 
(quoted by Messenger, Two in One 
Flesh, 3-63). The bishops of the 
United States in their 1950 statement, 
The Child: Citizen of Two Worlds, 
showed how parents have a natural 
competence to instruct their children 
concerning sex, and went on: “False 
modesty should not deter them from 
doing their duty in this regard.” 

Following the lead of the Roman 
Pontiff and of our own hierarchy, the 
priest ought to use his office of preach- 
ing, since it is an apt means and one 
within his power, to warn parents of 
their grave obligation to instruct their 
children in these matters. 


FUTURE PRIESTS AND NUNS 
IN YOUR PEWS 


Another matter in which parents can 
be of help to their children—and of 
which they ought to be reminded by 
opportune sermons—is that of vocation 
to the priesthood and religious life. 
For the fostering of a proper esteem 
for such a life all the faithful, includ- 
ing priests as preachers, are called upon 
by our present Holy Father in his 
Menti Nostrae: 


The contribution that Christian 
parents, pastors, confessors, superiors 
of seminaries, all priests and all the 
faithful who have the needs and the 
growth of the Church at heart can 
give is precious to this end. Let the 
ministers of God seek not only by 
preaching and catechetical instruc- 
tion but also in private conversations 
to dissipate the prejudices now so 
widespread against the priestly state 
by showing its lofty dignity, its 
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beauty, its necessity and its great 

merit (NCWC edition, n. 75). 

This prevalence of prejudice the same 
pontiff alludes to again in his eneyelical 
“On Holy Virginity”: 


We feel it opportune to touch 
somewhat briefly here on the error of 
those who, in order to turn boys and 
girls away from seminaries and reli- 
gious institutes, strive to impress 
upon their minds that the Church 
today has a greater need of the help 
and of the profession of Christian vir- 
tue on the part of those who, united 
in marriage, lead a life together with 
others in the world, than of priests 
and consecrated virgins, who, because 
of their vow of chastity, are, as it 
were, Withdrawn from human society. 
No one can fail to see, Venerable 
Brothers, how utterly false and harm- 
ful is such an opinion (NCWC edi- 
tion, n. 41). 


Later in this encyclical the Pope 


urges: 


“Let parents consider what a great 
honor it is to see their son elevated to 
the priesthood, or their daughter to 

consecrate her virginity to her Di- 

vine Spouse” (n. 70). 

From all of this it can be seen that 
“vocation” sermons should not be re- 
stricted to stressing the need of the 
Chureh for priests and religious, nor 
necessarily to one a year. Certainly 
they are in direct opposition to the Holy 
Father who argue that a vocation, since 
it is a grace from God, requires no stir- 
ring up by human instruments from the 
pulpit. Canon 487 decrees that the re- 
ligious life is to be honored by all. It 
“an hardly be honored if its nature and 
value are not known to all. How shall 
they know if they have not heard? 
“And how shall they hear without a 
preacher?” (Rom. 10-14). 

No preacher can ignore Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Yet he must not content himself 
with merely quoting passages from it to 
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prove the truth of some doctrine; he is 
to try to make the characters and 
events in it a living source from which 
the faithful may be inspired to con- 
struct a way of life. 


Let priests, therefore, who are 
bound by their office to procure the 
eternal salvation of the faithful, after 
they have themselves by diligent 
study perused the sacred pages and 
made them their own by prayers and 
meditation, assiduously distribute the 
heavenly treasures of the divine word 
by sermons, homilies and exhorta- 
tions; let them confirm the Christian 
doctrine by sentences from the sacred 
books and illustrate it by outstanding 
examples from sacred history and in 
particular from the Gospel of Christ 
Our Lord” (Pius XII in Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, NCWC edition, n. 
50). 


“Faith cometh by hearing,” writes St. 
Paul (Rom. 10-17). Even well in- 
structed Catholics who “have the faith” 
ean have their appreciation of it grow 
dull if it is not constantly presented to 
them as the living word of God. Sup- 
pose that in a certain diocese not a word 
was spoken from any pulpit for a whole 
generation on the value of prayers and 
Masses for the dead. It is almost in- 
evitable that interest in helping the 


souls in purgatory would die, even 
though belief in the ability to do so per- 
sisted. No wonder that the Church 
prescribes that the fideles are to be dili- 
gently warned and exhorted to assist at 
sermons frequently (Canon 1348). 

All of the above-mentioned subjects 
to be preached might be said to be in- 
cluded in the general requirement of 
Canon 1347, par. 1: “In sacris con- 
cionibus exponenda in primis sunt quae 
fideles credere et facere ad salutem 
oportet.” They are certainly specifi- 
cally distinct from topics for sermons, 
treatment of which may be dictated by 
the ocecasion—the feasts of Christmas, 
Easter, Pentecost, Christ the King 
(“ad populum e singulis paroectis con- 
tiones,” as Pope Pius XI said it in Quas 
Primas, AAS 17-608), Mission Sunday, 
Forty Hours, the ceremonies of Holy 
Week (“Edoceantur fideles de summo 
valore sacrae Liturgiae . . . his praeser- 
tim diebus”—AAS 47-847), ete. 

There is such a wealth of matter on 
which we priests are obliged to preach 
that our problem should be to find time 
to say what is necessary rather than 
look for something to take up the time. 
No priest need be hatching a sermon 
on Saturday night for want of some- 
thing to say. 
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‘Together with Christ 
She Has Redeemed...” 


= HOSTILE BLAST of the 167th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Chureh in the United States against 
Catholic teachings on the Blessed Virgin 
has already been answered well by sev- 
eral very competent theologians in 
various organs of the Catholic press. 
The present article, therefore, is not 
intended as a new refutation of Dr. 
John A. Mackay of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. However, since the 
articles that have already 
were written primarily to answer the 
Protestant charges, it may be opportune 
to add, on the more positive side, a re- 
view of the exact state of the question 


appeared 


on one of the most delicate points raised 
by Dr. Mackay: Mary’s role in the 
Redemption. We shall, therefore, give 
a brief survey of the positive teachings 
of the popes and the interpretations of 
theologians on this matter. 

First, however, since our information 
on Mary’s co-operation in the Redemp- 
immediately from 


tion comes most 


papal encyclicals, it may be well to 
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recall briefly the dogmatic force of the 
teachings that are found in such docu- 
ments. For we emphasize so strongly— 
and properly—the great value of solemn 
definitions, that it is easy to lose sight 
to some extent of the lesser but very 
important authority of encyclical texts. 
Hence, our present Holy Father thought 
it opportune to remind us in the Humani 


generis :1 


Nor must one think that the things 
which are taught in Encyclical Letters 
do not of themselves demand assent, 
on the pretext that in them the popes 
do not exercise the supreme power of 
their teaching authority. For these 
things are taught with tne ordinary 
teaching authority, in regard to which 
it is also correct to say: “He who 
heareth you, heareth me.” 
OBJECTIVE AND 

SUBJECTIVE REDEMPTION 


In treating of Mary’s co-operation in 
the Redemption, theologians commonly 
draw a distinction between what is 
called the objective and the subjective 
redemption. Leaving aside for the mo- 
ment the question of Mary’s co-opera- 
tion, we might describe the objective 
redemption as the payment of the price 
of our salvation, through the merits and 
satisfactions of Christ, culminating in 
the great sacrifice of Calvary, by which 
a limitless treasury of grace and pardon 
was established, to which treasury noth- 


*Pius XII, Humani generis, Aug. 12, 1950. 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis 42.568. 
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ing Was to be added in ages to come. 
The subjective redemption is the appli- 
cation to men of the fruits of the objec- 
tive redemption. 

As to the subjective redemption, ab- 
solutely all today teach 
that Mary co-operates in it as Media- 
trix of all graces. The popes have made 
this fact so clear that it is beyond doubt. 
To cite but one example: Pope Leo 
XIII wrote, in his eneyelieal Octobri 
(Sept. 22, 1891) ,* 
lutely nothing of that great treasury of 
grace Which the Lord brought us 
nothing of it is given to us except 
through Mary, for such is the will 
God. 


theologians 


mense abso- 


Turning now to the objective redemp- 
tion, we need to distinguish two stages 
of Mary’s co-operation. The first is 
remote: it consists in the fact that 
Mary was Mother of the Redeemer. 
For the Son of God, in His divine na- 
ture, was not able to suffer and die for 
us. Mary, by the very fact that she 
was the mother from whom He received 
a mortal body, certainly did co-operate 
remotely in the objective redemption. 
This fact is obvious, and no theologian 
would question it. 

The only question concerns the sec- 
proximate stage 
of the objective redemption: Mary 
really co-operated immediately in the 
objective redemption, then, on Calvary 
itself, with, through and subordinate to 
Christ, she really did share in paying 
the priee of redemption, that is, she, 
with and through Him, shared in the 
redemptive sacrifice and merited salva- 
tion and atoned for our sins. 


ond, the immediate or 


* This unanimity was officially noted in the 
decree by which Pius XII approved two 
miracles for the’ canonization of St. Louis de 
Montfort. Cf. AAS 34.44. 

*Leo XIII, Octobri mense, Sept. 22, 1891. 
Acta Sanctae Sedis 24.196. 


HAS REDEEMED . 


MARY AT CALVARY 


Have the popes really taught that 
Mary co-operated even on Calvary in 
the objective redemption? Let us ex- 
amine briefly just a few texts. St. 
Pius X, in his encyclical Ad diem alum, 
Calvary: “ : 
from this common sharing of will and 
suffering between Christ and Mary, she 
‘merited to become most worthily the 
Reparatrix of the lost world’ and there- 
fore Dispensatrix of all the gifts which 
Jesus gained for us.’* Again: “ 
she merited for us congruously, as they 
say, What Christ merited condignly, and 
is the principal minister in the distribu- 
tion of grace.” The saintly pope not 
only says that Mary was the “Repara- 
trix of the lost world,” but adds that 
she merited for us the same thing that 
Christ merited, i.e., salvation for us, 
with the distinction that her merit was 
of a lower order, congruous merit, while 
His was in strict justice, condign 
merit. 

Pope Benedict XV spoke even more 
explicitly in his Inter Sodalicia:* 


wrote of Mary on 


“With her suffering and dying Son, 
Mary endured suffering and almost 
death. She gave up her mother’s 
rights over her Son to procure the sal- 
vation of mankind, and, to appease 
the divine justice, she, as much as 
she could, immolated her Son, so that 
one can truly affirm that together 
with Christ she has redeemed the 
human race.” 


It is hard to see how one could ask for 
a more express statement than the 
words: “together with Christ she has 
redeemed the human race.” 

Pope Pius XI ealled her “Co-redemp- 
trix,’® and said that our trust in her 


4 St. Pius X, Ad diem illum, Feb. 2, 1904. 
ASS 36.453-54. 

5 Benedict XV. Inter Sodalicia, March 22, 
1918. ASS 10.182 (emphasis added). 

®Pius XI, Broadcast to Lourdes, April 28, 
1935. Cited in Osservatore Romano, April 
29-30, 1935. 
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protection in our last hour rests on “the 
fact that the Sorrowful Virgin shared 
in the work of Redemption with Jesus 
Christ.’” 

Our present Holy Father has given 
us several strong texts on the co-re- 
demption. In his most recent state- 
ment he said that Mary “. is to be 
called Queen not only because of her 
Divine Motherhood, but also because 
she, by the will of God, had an out- 
standing part in the work of our eternal 
salvation.”* And what was that part? 
The Sovereign Pontiff says that she 
“. . . as the New Eve, offered Him on 
Golgotha,’® and he ealls her “. . . the 
associate in the work of the Divine Re- 
deemer, and in His struggle with the 
enemy and in His victory gained over 
al” 

Space does not permit us to analyze 
these texts in detail.'' Close study, 
however, is not required, for at least 
some of them are so clear that it seems 
impossible to miss the sense. 


CONCERNING THE 
MINORITY OPINION 


It is not strange, then, that the vast 
majority of theologians teach that Mary 
really did share immediately in the 
objective redemption, that her co-opera- 
tion extended even to Calvary. Only 
a very small minority disagree, saying 
that the popes have not made them- 
selves clear! More than one bishop has 
considered the minority view so negligi- 


7 Pius XI, Explorata res, Feb. 2, 1923. AAS 
15.104. 

* Pius XII, Ad Caeli Reginam, Oct. 11, 1954. 
AAS 46.633. For a detailed analysis of the 
papal teaching on co-redemption in this en- 
cyclical, see American Ecclesiastical Review, 
Sept., 1955, pp. 171-82. 

°Ad Caeli Reginam. AAS 46.635. 
Mystici Corporis: AAS 35.247. 

” Ad Caeli Reginam. AAS 46.635. 

“ The best study of the entire matter in any 
language is the monumental work of Juniper 
B. Carol, O.F.M., De Corredemptione Beatae 
Virginis Mariae, Vatican Press, 1950, 
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ble that he has flatly, without any hint 
that there could be another view, taught 
the interpretation of the vast majority 
to his flock.’* Especially outstanding is 
the statement of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop Amleto G. Cicognani, D.D., 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States. 
In a beautiful discourse given at the 
Marian Convoeation held at The Cath- 
olic University of America, Nov. 16, 
1954, His Excellency clearly taught the 
correct interpretation of the words of 
the popes, making no reference to the 
possibility of any other interpretation: 


She . . . was present at the cruci- 
fixion and for the salvation of 
humanity offered her Divine Son and 
herself as an oblation to God. The 
Lord accepted the offering and con- 
sidered His Mother His helper in the 
work of Redemption. Theologians 
say Christ with His merits paid our 


ransom “de condigno,” condignly, 
and Mary “de congruo,’ congru- 
ously .. .14 


Unfortunately, space does not permit 
us to cite or to discuss further state- 
ments of the popes and the bishops. 
We might, however, add this observa- 
tion. If the doctrine that Mary co- 
operated immediately in the objective 
redemption on Calvary were false, then 
we should have more than just a small 
error: we should have a monstrous 
distortion bearing on the very heart of 
the redemption. Yet, every pope since 
Leo XIII has made statements which, 
when understood in their obvious sense, 
support this teaching.'* If this doc- 
trine were false, we should have to 
suppose that so many popes, knowing 
that not just a few theologians, but the 


Cf. Carol, op. cit., pp. 589-600. 

* Quoted in The Catholic University of 
America Bulletin, Jan. 1955, p. 1. 

* Pius IX also made statements on this 
matter which, at least when considered in the 
light of subsequent papal teaching, seem to 
contain the same doctrine. 


Eww 


“TOGETHER WITH CHRIST SHE HAS REDEEMED .. .” 


vast majority, had fallen into so grave 
an error, and had fallen as a result of 
papal texts—even then would not only 
refrain from correcting the error, but 
would instead persist in heaping up 
even stronger and clearer texts to sup- 
port the error! 

Does this teaching on the co-redemp- 
tion imply that there was any defi- 
ciency in the sacrifice of Christ, so that 
He needed a co-redemptrix? By no 
means! The reason for the co-redemp- 
tion was not any insufficiency on the 
part of Christ; rather, it was the super- 
abundant generosity of God who willed 
to accept an offering that, in itself, was 
insufficient and unneeded, along with 
the superabundant offering of Christ. 
The fact that Mary shared with Him 
in the redemption, far from detracting 
from the glory of Christ, actually in- 
creases it, for all her grace, even her 
very power to merit, depended on His 
merits! 


THE NEW ADAM— 

AND THE NEW EVE 

In order that we may understand this 
relationship better, let us recall one 
passage that we have already seen, 
from the “Queenship” encyclical of our 
present Holy Father. In it, the Pope 
said that Mary “. . . as the New Eve, 
offered Him on Golgotha.”’® In the 
fall of our first parents, two had been 
involved, though on different levels. 
One was Adam, the head of our race. 
As such, he would have brought original 
sin upon us even if he alone had sinned. 
But with him was “a helper like him- 
self”—his spouse, Eve. Since Eve was 
not the head of the human race, she 
could not have caused the disaster 
alone. Yet she did what she could and, 
in co-operation with Adam, really did 


% Pius XII, Ad Caeli Reginam. AAS 
46.635, citing Mystici Corporis: AAS 35.247. 


contribute to bringing down the anger 
of God upon mankind. 

God willed that there should be a 
similar, though antithetic pair, in the 
reparation of original sin. One was the 
New Adam, who alone had the power 
to redeem us, whose sacrifice by itself 
was superabundant. With Him was 
the New Eve. Although of herself she 
had no power to redeem us, yet, with 
Him, through Him and by Him, she 
was enabled to co-operate. She, then, 
7 . as the New Eve, offered Him on 
Golgotha,”!® so that thereby she “. . . 
merited for us congruously . what 
Christ merited condignly,”' that. is, 
they both merited salvation for us, 
though on different planes. Now when 
someone merits, he performs a good 
work which gives him a certain claim 
to a reward. The good work may be 
considered as a sort of price. In con- 
dign merit, the price paid is all that 
justice demands; hence the reward is 
due in justice. In congruous merit, the 
price paid is less than what is required 
by justice; yet God, in His generosity 
and friendship, still gives the reward. 
The great price that paid for our salva- 
tion in all justice was the precious blood 
of Christ; hence St. Pius X said that 
Christ merited for us condignly. But 
Mary, with, through and in Him, also 
paid a price—a lesser price, a price 
insufficient in itself, but something that 
God was pleased to accept; hence St. 
Pius X said that “she merited congru- 
ously . . . what Christ merited con- 
dignly.’’!5 

Thus, by the great goodness of God, 
the lesser offering of Mary was ac- 
cepted, and fused, so to speak, with the 
superabundant offering of Christ, so 
that together they shared in one sacri- 
fice and in paying one great price. And 





8 Ibid. 
™ St. Pius X, Ad diem illum. ASS 36.454. 
8 Ibid. 
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that is why Pope Benedict XV said in 
simpler, more explicit words: “ 
together with Christ she has redeemed 


the human race!” 


MARY IS MOTHER NOT 
MERELY OF CATHOLICS 


Should one, out of fear of occasion- 
ing a Protestant outery, hush up or pass 
over in silence this great truth of Mary’s 
co-operation on Calvary? Not if we 
follow the example of the popes. Pope 
Benedict XV did not fear Protestant re- 
actions when he wrote that Mary “‘to- 
gether with Christ has redeemed the hu- 
man race”; nor was our present Holy 
Father hindered by such fears from 
proclaiming the Marian Year and pub- 
lishing the fervently beautiful Marian 
Year prayer, and the two splendid and 
forceful encyclicals of that year. 

On the other hand, a person who does 
not understand this truth about Mary 
is deprived of a great and powerful 
stimulus to devotion. For without a 
knowledge and appreciation of this 
point, one cannot see the full picture of 
Mary’s relations to Christ and to us. 
For many decades now, the popes have 
been stressing the parallelism (which 


includes subordination) of Mary to 
Christ. St. Pius X wrote of a “never 


dissociated manner of life and labors of 
the Son and the Mother,’’® and of a 
“common sharing of will and suffering 
between Christ and Mary” on Calvary, 
while our present Holy Father wrote 
that she was “always most intimately 
united with her Son’”° and “always 


‘ 


sharing in His lot.’”? If one were to 
® Tbid., p. 453. 
”Pius XII, Ad Caeli Reginam. AAS 


16.635, citing Mystici Corporis: AAS 35.247. 
* Pius XII, Munificentissimus Deus, Nov. 
1, 1950. AAS 42.768. 
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omit this teaching on Mary’s co-opera- 
tion on Calvary, one could no longer 
speak of Mary as “always most inti- 
mately united,” ‘‘never dissociated,” 
and “always sharing in His lot.” But if 
we look at the complete picture, we see 
that Mary stands out as the constant, 
inseparable associate of her Divine Son 
throughout all His works. 

From all eternity God planned that 
she should be the mother of His Son; 
she was promised immediately after 
the fall of our first parents, at the same 
time as the Redeemer Himself was first 
promised; she coneeived Him, she 
brought Him forth; she was the instru- 
ment through whom He brought purify- 
ing grace to St. John the Baptist; she 
obtained that the divinely appointed 
hour be advaneed at Cana; she joined 
in the tremendous sacrifice on Calvary, 
where together with Christ she redeemed 
the human raee. She shared in His 
resurrection and ascension through her 
assumption,?" and now, “as the Mother 
of Christ . the associate in the work 
of the Divine Redeemer [she] 
shares in the royal dignity. from 
this association with Christ arises her 
royal power, by which she is able to 
dispense the treasures of the Kingdom 
of the Divine Redeemer. . . .””* so that 
now, crowned Queen of all creation, 
“her kingdom is as vast as that of her 
Son and God, since nothing is excluded 


from her dominion.’’* 


=Cf. Munificentissimus Deus: AAS 42.768: 
“  . . just as the glorious resurrection of 
Christ was an essential part and final sign of 
this victory, so also that struggle which was 
common to the Blessed Virgin and her Son 
had to be closed by the ‘glorification’ of her 
virginal body.” 

* Pius XII. Ad Caeli Reginam. AAS 46.635. 

“Pius XII, Bendito seja, May 13, 1946. 
AAS 38.266: translation from American 
Ecclesiastical Review, Nov. 1949, p. 358. 


New Interest in 
Natural Moral Law 


iin NON-CaTHOLIC thinkers, 
philosophical and religious, increasing 
attention is being devoted to the subject 
of Natural Law. Thus the Anglican 
Dr. Joseph Dalby, in a degree thesis 
presented at Oxford University, wrote: 
“Man seems fated to set a true value 
on his dearest possession only when it 
is being destroyed. So it is now, when 
the whole substantial basis of natural 
order is falling into ruins, that many 
are coming to see the necessity of its 
preservation or restoration.” And he 
introduced his treatment of the problem 
with the rather wistful declaration: 
“There once did exist a tradition of 
Natural Law; there seems little hope 
of establishing anything that can be 
‘alled a Christian civilization except 
on such a basis of Natural Law.”! 


BASIC EXPERIENCE 


It can by no means be taken for 
granted, however, that even while they 
speak of the “Catholic” concept of the 
Natural Law, non-Catholic authors in 
general adequately grasp the Catholic 
position; and it may not be without 
interest to make a brief survey of the 
whole battleground between those who 
affirm and those who deny that genuine 
morality is the embodiment of eternal 
principles of right and wrong. 

‘The Catholic Conception of the Law of 


Nature, by Joseph Dalby (S.P.C.K., London, 
1943). 


By LESLIE RUMBLE, M.LS.C., S.T.D. 


The problem with which we are con- 
cerned arises from the fact that all men 
make moral judgments of some kind. 
Kven the man who denies that there is 
any such thing as the morally right and 
the morally wrong, who declares that 
the word “ought” has no meaning, is 
as likely as not, if off his guard, to go 
on to say, quite indignantly at times, 








Father Rumble, internationally — re- 
spected as a leading Church apologist, 
has been a frequent contributor to these 
pages. He is well known in this coun- 
try for his Radio Replies Press pam- 
phlets. In Australia our author has 
conducted a weekly “Question Box” 
radio program for over 25 years. 





that it is wrong to continue using 
such a word, and that it ought to be 
removed from human language. 

We not only judge, however, that one 
form of conduct is right and another 
wrong. We also have a sense of duty. 
Our judgment is experienced as bind- 
ing. Moreover, we feel that it ought to 
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bind other people in the same circum- 
stances. It is not merely a question of 
taste. We do not expect others to share 
our taste in food and drink. We do 
expect them to behave in a way we 
think moral. And we blame them if 
they do not. 

All this supposes a moral law; and we 
use the word “conscience’’—literally 
“knowledge within ourselves’—for the 
practical judgment of our reason as to 
what moral law obliges us to do, or to 
refrain from doing. Not that we hold 
the individual conscience to be in- 
fallible. It does not automatically indi- 
vate reliably what is actually right or 
actually wrong in every conceivable 
phase of human behavior. Our judg- 
ment in moral matters needs education. 
But conscience does induce within us 
a sense of obligation. 


PAGAN PHILOSOPHERS 


Thoughtful men at all times have had 
to take cognizance of this trait in hu- 
man nature. The ancient Greek phi- 
losophers, pagans though they were, 
could not ignore it. For centuries be- 
fore Christ, Socrates insisted that the 
morally good must at least be reason- 
able conduct. Plato, his pupil, sought 
an outside norm, saying that good con- 
duct must conform to Absolute Good- 
ness as it existed in the world of ideas. 
Aristotle, more of a realist, declared 
that man is morally obliged to aim at 
a well-balanced use of all his faculties, 
avoiding the extremes of excess and 
defect. By such “goodness” or “virtue” 
alone can he find the happiness in this 
world to which his existence is or- 
dained. 

There was a lapse in Greek moral 
theory for a period following upon the 
Epicureans, the tendency being to 
identify the good with pleasure and 
evil with pain. The logical end of that 
was sheer hedonism. To aim at secur- 
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ing “the maximum of pleasure with the 
minimum of pain” can scarcely be 
‘“alled a system of morality at all. But 
a magnificent recovery came with the 
Stoics who rose to what might be called 
the heights of merely natural ethies. 
For the Stoics, the whole universe was 
governed by law; and since man has 
a moral nature, he is obliged to choose 
conduct in accordance with the natural 
law as discerned by reason. 

Cicero (106-43 B.c.), an eclectic who 
had a genius for accommodating Greek 
philosophy to the Latin mind, gives us 
the classic statement of the Natural 
Moral Law as arrived at by the pagan 
philosophers: 


True law is right reason in agree- 
ment with nature. It is of universal 
application, unchanging, everlasting. 
It is a sin to try to alter this law; and 
it is impossible to abolish it entirely. 
We cannot be freed from its obliga- 
tions by Senate or people; and we 
need not look outside ourselves for 
an expounder or interpreter of it. 
This law is not one thing at Rome, 
and another at Athens, but is eternal 
and immutable, valid for all nations 
and for all times. God is the Author 
of this law, its promulgator, and its 
enforcing judge; whoever is disobe- 
dient to it is fleeing from his true self, 
and denying his own nature.? 

Is it any wonder that St. Paul wrote 
of such people, who had no divine reve- 
lation to guide them yet could speak in 
such a way: “When the Gentiles, who 
have no law, follow the dictates of rea- 
son... they show that the requirements 
of the law are written in their hearts. 
Their conscience bears the same testi- 
mony, as also their thoughts, which 
alternately accuse or defend them. This 
will be evident on the day when God 
will judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ.’ 


* De Republica, III, 22. 
* Rom. 2: 14-16 (Kleist-Lilly version.) 
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NEW INTEREST IN NATURAL MORAL LAW 


Philosophy alone, however, could not 
provide the necessary dynamic for right 
living. To enthrone duty in the high- 
est place and put a supreme value on 
character is one thing; to fulfill the 
ideal, quite another. An approving 
conscience with self-complacency in 
one’s own virtue is not enough; and 
Cicero had to exclaim, “How few phi- 
losophers there are who regard 
their teaching not merely as a means 
of displaying their knowledge, but also 
as the law of their own lives; who con- 
trol themselves and obey their own pre- 
cepts!’* With Ovid, all would have had 
to confess, “I see the better things, 
and approve them. I follow the 
worse.’ 

Still, the fact of the Natural Moral 
Law had been recognized. Eternal, as 
originating in Divine Intelligence, it is 
inherent in the very being of creatures. 
The truth about man’s moral obliga- 
tions, to a certain extent at least, follows 
from the structure of human nature 
itself. Reason can discover it, define 
it with some adequacy, and know that 
it derives its binding force from God’s 
will. We should be moral because it is 
the law of our nature to be moral, ac- 
cording to the will of the very Author 
of that nature. 


CHRISTIAN INHERITANCE 


This objective law of right and 
wrong, existing in the universe inde- 
pendently of human desires, was taken 
over from antiquity by the Christian 
Fathers and theologians. But these 
realized from the very beginning that 
a merely natural and philosophical sys- 
tem of ethics was bound to be deficient. 

If reason bids us to behave as men, 
the question at once arises: “What is 
aman?” The answer to that question 
will have a profound effect on morality. 


~* Tusc. Disp., I, ¢. 4. 
° Metamorph.,” VII, 20. 





Now we know by revelation that man 
has a supernatural end or destiny for 
the attaining of which he has not been 
naturally equipped. To become what 
he is meant to become, therefore, he 
needs more knowledge than reason 
alone can provide, and a greater power 
than he can spontaneously generate. 

Again, and in addition to his not 
being naturally equipped for the attain- 
ing of his appointed destiny, man’s na- 
ture has been warped by sin. Our na- 
ture is not our true “self.” The school- 
boy was unconsciously near the mark 
when he wrote: “An animal is an im- 
perfect beast; man is a perfect beast!” 
Our already limited and therefore fal- 
lible minds are often sidetracked by 
unruly passions into mistaking the “ap- 
parent” good for the “real” good; while 
our inclination toward virtue has been 
sadly weakened. Our nature has not 
been wholly corrupted. The Natural 
Law still remains in our hearts. Good 
impulses are not foreign to us, and Our 
Lord recognized this when He said, “If 
you, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts... .”° But we are all more or less 
sub-human, and something  supra- 
human is needed to counteract this dis- 
tortion. 

Man needs, then, both revealed truth 
and religious help, if he is to lead a 
truly moral life. And this is borne out 
by experience. Where faith is lost and 
religion dies, ethical standards are not 
consistently maintained. It is sincere 
religion which makes moral obligation 
felt most strongly. Morals are not 
better when divorced from religion, al- 
though decent standards may linger on 
to some extent for a time through tra- 
ditional influences. 

For all these reasons, over and above 
the Natural Law, God has given us the 
Divine Positive Law, even including in 


* Matt., 7, 11. 
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His revelation of the latter basie pre- 
cepts of natural morality, of which men 
badly needed And the 
Christian Fathers and theologians have 
always been insistent that the Natural 
Moral Law must ever be interpreted in 
accordance with the total content of 
religious truth Divine 
tevelation. 

Such is the Catholic position; and 
such it was throughout the whole of 
Christendom until multitudes were de- 
prived of it by the Protestant reforma- 
tion in the sixteenth century. 


reminding. 


contained in 


PROTESTANT BETRAYAL 


The Middle Ages were characterized 
by the “primacy of the spiritual,” at 
least If men 
sinned, they knew it and admitted it. 


in general recognition. 


There were objective moral standards. 
The Protestant reformation, however, 
not only broke with the Catholic 
Church, but also with her sound ethical 
philosophy. 

“The distinctive note of European 
thought in the last four centuries,” 
writes W. G. de Burgh, “is the growth 
of humanism. I am using the term in 
the sense hallowed by the Oxford Eng- 
lish Dictionary, where humanism is de- 
fined as ‘any system of thought or 
action which is concerned with merely 
human interests (as distinguished from 
the divine)’. . . Thus understood, it im- 
plies an essentially this-worldly out- 
look, in contrast to that of the Middle 
Ages,.’”? 

But the problem of man’s sense of 
right and conduct re- 
mained, and had to be explained; and 
great has been the variety of contra- 


wrong moral 


dictory answers given, leading to all the 
modern confusion as to the very mean- 
ing of life and the way in which it 
should be used. 

*The Legacy of the Ancient World, 1947. 
Appendix III. 
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Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), born in 
the reign of Elizabeth I of England, can 
be said to have set the ball rolling. 
He argued that, since we desire what we 
think is good, we may think good what- 
ever we desire. Life he defined as “one 
continuous exercise in self-love.” Only 
blatant hedonism could come of that. 
John Stuart Mill (1806-1873), aiming 
at nobler heights, taught an altruistic 
humanism, saying that we ought to live 
for the service of humanity, seeking the 
greatest 
number. 

Dissatisfied with sueh conclusions as 


happiness of the greatest 


being too relative and changeable ac- 
cording to men’s moods, Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804) thought he had 
found a certain and universal principle 
of morality in his a priort “Categorical 
Imperative.” In practice, he said, we 
should act, not according to the pleas- 
ant or the useful, but according the to 
right thing we honestly believe all other 
people in the same circumstances should 
choose. But without God and religion, 
the “Categorical Imperative” is not 
more than a “blind drive”; and the In- 
tuitionists logically denied the element 
of obligation, reducing morals simply to 
“good taste” in one’s behavior and 
making it all a matter of “self-respect” 
and “convention.” 

Then came Herbert Spencer (1820— 
1903), explaining all by evolution and 
declaring that good conduct is simply 
proper adaptation to environment. We 
ought to behave in a way that conduces 
to social progress. The road was thus 
opened to sheer materialism. Experi- 
mental science was to be the only sci- 
ence, and it declared that it knew noth- 
ing of any moral law. The only “natu- 
ral law” was “deducible scientific law.” 

Men still spoke of “ethies,” but 
theories on that were to be 


based upon a merely empirical study of 


subject 


human behavior. The sin-idea was 











NEW INTEREST IN NATURAL MORAL LAW 


discarded as a superstition or a psycho- 
logical morbidity. Man is part of a 
mindless and purposeless universe. He 
is only the cleverest animal, made up 
of impulses, cravings and passions. His 
conduct is determined by mechanical, 
psychological factors. 
No one is personally guilty of “sin,” or 
really responsible for his behavior. We 
are victims of “buried complexes,” or 
of “heredity,” or of “environment,” the 


biological and 


sport of an irrational fate; not rational 
beings capable of determining ourselves 
in view of any transcendent end. 

There is no need to speak of Commu- 
nism, with its dialectical materialism 
and its insistence that as past economic 
conditions produced the “old morality,” 
so that particular morality must go to- 
gether with those past economic condi- 
There is no God.  Other- 
wordly sanctions are nonsense. 

A more complete and radical depar- 
ture from the principles on which EKuro- 


tions. 


pean civilization was built up could 
scarcely be imagined. 


MODERN SECULARISTS 


All these strands of thought have in- 
fluenced in varying degrees the teaching 
of our own modern secularists. Few 
professors of moral philosophy in our 
colleges and universities start at the 
beginning or look beyond the limits of 
this world. They do not ask whence 
man came, nor whither he is to go. 
They want to deal only with the “in- 
without references to his 
origin or destiny. So God and im- 
mortality are ignored; yet without these 
key facts no adequate statement of 
morals is possible. 


between,” 


The medical profession rightly warns 
the publie against unqualified practi- 
tioners. A man who does not under- 
stand the functions and purpose of the 
human body and of its different organs 
is not fit to deal with it. So, too, the 


moralist who does not know the na- 
ture and purpose of man, body and soul, 
cannot give sound advice as to what is 
right for him, and what wrong, in the 
field of conduct. There is much talk 
of “self-expression.”” But what sort of 
a “self” must be expressed? Secular- 
ists do not know. 

Then, too, our secularists are blind 
to the fact that man begins life handi- 
capped by original sin. In a magnifi- 
cent passage in his Apologia, Cardinal 
Newman shows how observation con- 
firms the Christian doctrine in this 
matter. Even the ancient pagans were 
observant enough to realize that some- 
thing had gone wrong somewhere with 
human nature, so that Seneca spoke of 
a universal madness having seized man- 
kind, rendering a natural life no longer 
possible without violence to self. But 


our modern secularists know better. 
Man is quite all right as he is. Self- 


denial is a warped repression of quite 
good instincts which has wrongly been 
demanded by so-called morality. 

Worse still is the tendency of modern 
secularists to-belittle traditional teach- 
ings about free will. Favoring deter- 
minism, they reduce conduct to neces- 
sary behavior according to mechanical 
reactions to stimuli which we are unable 
to resist. Such principles mean the 
end of all genuine morality. They lead 
to self-exculpation. Of its very nature, 
the habit of looking for compulsions 
must lead in a definitely non-moral di- 
rection. If people believe that they are 
the playthings of irresistible forces, 
they will feel that they have no sins to 
worry about, but that they are merely 
a mass of inhibitions needing sublima- 
tion by expert treatment. They will 
get nowhere by asking, “How far am 
I a victim of the unconscious?” They 
will get somewhere when they begin to 
ask, “How far was I guilty by con- 
scious and deliberate choice?” 
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Finally, there is the distaste for au- 
thority and discipline of any kind. Ab- 
solute freedom of thought and action 
is somehow or other thought to be man’s 
birthday. But there can be no mo- 
rality properly so-called, unless there be 
moral obligation; and the sense of moral 
obligation is either the expression of the 
will of a person, or it has no right to 
dictate our conduct. The hedonist tells 
us that conduct is right if it is pleasant; 
the utilitarian, if it is expedient, or 
pays; the humanist, if it helps to safe- 
guard human dignity and freedom; the 
evolutionist, if it contributes toward the 
cultural progress of the race. But what 
obligation is there to seek pleasure, or 
advantage, or dignity, or progress, so 
that it is wrong if one does not do so? 
By repudiating authority, modern 
secularists cut the ground from beneath 
the feet of all true morality. We are 
offered merely moral sentiments, de- 
void of foundation and hanging in mid- 
air, with no more good in them than 
the afterglow when the sun _ has 
disappeared! And more and more the 
old standards are rated as outworn con- 
ventions, while unnatural behavior, in- 
dividually and socially, increases. The 
world may call that “progress;” we call 
it decadence. 


GROWING REACTION 


In the light of all this, it is not sur- 
prising that really thoughtful men, 
looking back over history, are mani- 
festing more and more interest in the 
concept of Natural Moral Law which 
even Cicero knew how to state so well. 
But I am concerned here, above all, with 
Protestant theologians and philosophers 
who realize that more is needed and 
that even if men can be made to see 
life in the light of the Natural Moral 
Law they certainly cannot be brought 
to live it in the light of that Law un- 
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less they also see life in the light of 

Christ. 
Thus Dr. 

quoted, declares: 


Joseph Dalby, already 


Nothing would seem more desirable 
than the re-affirmation of this Chris- 
tian law of nature, in face of the loss 
of Christian tradition and the wide- 
spread confusion concerning the 
meaning of human life and the value 
of human institutions.® } 


And more significantly, particularly 
with reference to the education of fu- 
ture generations, Professor A. E. Taylor 
writes: 


The effect of the successful laiciza- 
tion of education has inevitably been 
to raise the immediate practical ques- 
tion whether moral conduct, the direc- 
tion of life, does not form a self-con- 
tained domain, and ethics a wholly 
autonomous science, neither requir- 
ing support or completion from re- 
ligion, nor affording rational ground 
for religious convictions of any kind. 
The gravity of this practical issue 
can hardly be exaggerated. Some- 
thing more momentous than even our 
material existence is at stake; the 
question is that of an ideal of life 
for the whole future of humanity. It 
is idle to hope, as some of our con- 
temporaries perhaps are hoping, that 
the secularization of education may 
at least leave religion in being as a 
graceful and desirable embellishment 
of life for the exceptionally sensi- 
tive and imaginative souls. It is of 
the very nature of a living religion 
to claim the supreme direction of 
effort and action. If the claim is dis- 
allowed, religion itself ceases to be 
real; if it is allowed, it is idle to dis- 
pute the right of religion to be made 
the foundation of education. <A 
wrong answer to the question about 
the relations of morality and reli- 
gion, once generally accepted, is cer- 
tain, sooner or later, to be made the 
foundation of an educational policy; 
and adoption of a radically vicious 


* Op. cit., p. 2. 
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educational policy means shipwreck 
for the spiritual future of mankind.® 


DREAD OF AUTHORITY 


Unfortunately, Protestant philos- 
ophers and theologians have not been 
able to think their way past the dread 
of authority which is the inevitable 
legacy of Protestant individualism and 
which has been intensified by their own 
subjection to the influences of modern 
secularism. They still labor under the 
obsession of the “right of private judg- 
ment” and fondly believe that every 
man is qualified to decide for himself 
what he should hold in moral matters, 
as in religious. 

Thus Professor A. E. Taylor him- 
self, with an obvious (although quite 
mistaken) allusion to the Catholic 
Church, declares that the faith of a 
Christian must not be a blind faith 
“that he has been ordered to hold by 
some authority into whose trustworthi- 
ness it is forbidden to inquire.’ So, 
too, Mr. Daniel Day Williams declares 
Protestant criticism of the Catholic 
interpretations of Natural Law to be, 
first, that the Catholic Church pro- 
claims not only ultimate principles, but 
also “very complicated and debatable 
conclusions from these principles as if 
they had the same authority.” He in- 
stances Catholic teaching on medical 
ethics, birth control and “similar 
issues.”” Secondly, he complains that 
Catholicism, in the name of Natural 
Law, “puts a legalistic restriction upon 
the freedom of the Christian con- 
science.” 

But this dread of authoritarianism, 
in the exaggerated degree characteristic 
of Protestant obsessions about it, is 


* Faith of a Moralist, Vol. I, p. 12. 

® Essays Catholic and Critical, p. 31. 

“What Presert Day Theologians Are 
Thinking (Harper and Bros., U.S.A.) ; quoted 
from English edition entitled Interpreting 
Theology, (S.C.M. Press), p. 74. 


itself irrational and, in fact, quite at 
variance with the whole of New Testa- 
ment doctrine concerning the commis- 
sion Christ gave to His Church to teach 
mankind in His name. 


INTERPRETATION OF NATURAL LAW 


Here it must be stressed that, when 
it comes to an actual knowledge of the 
particular precepts of the Natural 
Moral Law, not all men, even those 
trained in philosophy and theology, are 
able to perceive them easily and fully 
by reason alone. 

There are two primary principles 
which all men, even the untrained, can 
rightly be expected to know: first, that 
man is obliged to do good and avoid 
evil; and then that, since man is en- 
dowed with reason as his highest fac- 
ulty, all his activities should be regu- 
lated in accordance with the dictates of 
reason. To tell a person to “be rea- 
sonable” is to invoke a precept of the 
Natural Moral Law. 

From these primary principles there 
are at least six secondary principles 
which all mén having the use of rea- 
son should be able to deduce for them- 
selves: 1) Man has the right and the 
duty to worship and serve his Creator; 
2) Man has the right and duty to pre- 
serve his own life; 3) Man has the 
right to retain liberty of person and 
freedom of expression, within lawful 
limits; 4) Man has the duty to treat 
others as he would have them treat 
him; 5) Man has the right to marry 
and to have children; 6) Man, being a 
social animal, has the right to form so- 
cieties, whether national or within the 
framework of the national group. 

Other secondary applications of the 
Natural Moral Law, which require 
more profound thought, may not be 
known by the ill-educated, but should 
be realized (although often they are 
not) by the more learned. We may 
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instance theft, lying, solitary impurity, 
promiscuous immorality, contraceptive 
birth-control, sterilization, artificial in- 
semination, abortion, euthanasia, and 
possibly other practices which could 
come to one’s mind. All these are in- 
trinsically evil things. 

Over and above these, however, there 
‘an be no ready-made solution of what 
is good or evil in every situation. There 
is a vast range of problems in which 
men must use their own wisdom, devot- 
ing long and profound thought to the 
discovering of the correct application 
of the Natural Moral Law; and here 
there is an almost insuperable difficulty 
even for the most intelligent of men. 
Blinded by passions, sinful human na- 
ture is very liable to fall into error. 
Who can deny man’s well-nigh incur- 
able tendency to “wishful-thinking,” 
the ease with which he can persuade 
himself that things are right merely 
because he wants to do them? Hence 
the need of an authority somewhere, 
and a divinely guaranteed authority, in 
the light of which the more serious mis- 
takes at least can be corrected. 


CATHOLICISM THE ONLY REMEDY 


The Christian has to bring to bear 
upon the Natural Moral Law the in- 
sights he derives from the Christian 
revelation. But the only divinely 
authorized exponent of that revelation 
is the Catholic Chureh. And there are 
non-Catholics who, however dimly, are 
beginning to glimpse this fact. 

Thus the Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 
a Protestant minister of Birmingham, 
England, wrote: 

We can all be magnanimous 
enough to recognize that Rome in a 
uniquely tenacious temper, is a 
steward of the mysteries and of the 
moral witness of the Christian 
Chureh. The supreme attraction of 
Rome is to be found in its ethical 
rigorism. Rome is the one uncompro- 
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mising corporate witness to that 
moral code of Christendom which pre- 
serves Western Civilization from final 
collapse. It represents the last 
loyality of the human race to its own 
highest moral standards. It is the 
iron bulwark of Christianity against 
the overwhelming invasion of the 
corrupting neo-paganism of our times. 
There is no authoritative moral the- 
ology which can tell us what is the 
final judgment of Anglicans and Free 
Churechmen on questions such as mar- 
riage, divorce, birth control, com- 
panionate experiments, abortion, 
euthanasia, suicide. Only Rome 
speaks with one voice on such themes, 
and these are the issues of life and 
death, of the survival or decline of 
the West.’’!” 


Significantly, also, Professor W. G. de 
Burgh-has written: 


Mr. Michael Oakeshott, in his book 
entitled The Social and Political Doc- 
trines of Contemporary Europe, has 
collected documents illustrative of the 
five main types of political and social 
theory, each of which commands the 
passionate loyalty of millions of our 
fellow human beings. Of these five, 
only one, the Catholic doctrine as 
embodied in the Encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII and Pius XI, is grounded 
on faith in an other-worldly order, 
within which the claims of human 
nature to temporal satisfaction are 
accorded their full measure of recog- 
nition. All the other four types are, 
in their several ways, secularist and 
humanistic.’ 

The recognition of the failure of 
secular humanism is a good beginning; 
and it is a further gain to arrive at a 
renewed appreciation of the Natural 
Moral Law, realizing that it has be- 
hind it a majestic philosophy ineluding 
all that is best in Socrates and Plato, 
Aristotle and the Stoies, Jewish and 
Christian thinkers of all the centuries. 
To that extent non-Catholies who are 


" Hibbert Journal, July, 1930. 
3 Op. cit., p. 567. 
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thinking along such lines are on the 
right road. But untjl they arrive at the 
fulness of the Christian Faith as it is to 
be found only in the Catholie Church, 
they will still be travelling haltingly 
and uncertainly in the dark instead of 
walking firmly and confidently in the 
light. 

The remaining obstacles hindering 
their approach to the Church consist 
mainly of inherited, if unconscious, 
prejudices; and every Catholic who has 
the opportunity should know how best 
to smooth the way for them toward the 
overcoming of all of those prejudices. 

There is a humility to be suggested; 
a fear to be undermined; a confidence 
to be instilled; and a hope to be en- 
kindled. The individual conscience is 


not infallible; it needs instruction and 
guidance. Not all authority is to be 
confused with tyranny, while not all 
obedience is a servile yielding to com- 
pulsion. There is a willing obedience 
through loyalty, respect and _ love. 
Catholie principles are calculated, not 
to destroy, but to perfect nature. And 
there is a glorious, supernatural destiny 
we must strive to attain with the help 
of divine grace. 

It is within the Catholie Church es- 
tablished by Christ Himself that men 
will alone find the guidance they need, 
the authority that is His, the rehabilita- 
tion their nature craves, and all the 
means toward attaining the heavenly 
and eternal happiness they are intended 
to possess. 





In a forthcoming HPR issue 


Union account. 





The Chureh Militant has become the Chureh Organized—fully, 
completely, energetically. The modern martyr in the Chureh Or- 
ganized is not gloriously slain; he dies of exhaustion. He will not be 
buried in the churchyard of Longueval, but between the recording 
secretary and the second vice-president, with funds from his Credit 


The foregoing is the concluding paragraph of “Salvation by Committee!” 
which we have scheduled for the November issue. We fully expect that 
there will be strong reaction both pro and con. The article is authored by a 
prominent Catholic layman, Frank Morriss, LL.B., Litt.D., an associate 
editor of the Register System of Newspapers, a lecturer in philosophy, and 
author of two works on the Bill of Rights. 
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Celebration of Mass 


It will be recalled that the Pope, in 
addressing the first International Con- 
gress on Pastoral Liturgy, clarified the 
question of the proper concept of con- 
celebration of Mass.? 

Prior to his allocution, due to a fail- 
ure on the part of certain modern 
writers to distinguish between the par- 
ticipation of the celebrant in the fruits 
of the Mass and the nature of the action 
which he performs, it had been main- 
tained by some that the celebration of 
one Mass, at which one hundred priests 
assist devoutly, is just the same as 
a hundred Masses celebrated by a hun- 
dred priests. 

The Pontiff branded that opinion as 
incorrect. “Such an affirmation,” he 
stated, “must be rejected as an error 
of opinion.” On the contrary, the 
Pope said, in the celebration of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice there are as many 
actions of Christ the High-Priest as 
there are celebrating Mass. 
Priests who merely assist are accord- 
ingly equated to the body of the laity. 

Apparently there has remained un- 
certainty in some quarters as to what 


priests 


constitutes a valid concelebration, for 
the following dubium has recently been 
submitted to the Sacred Congregation 
of the Holy Office: “Do many priests 
validly concelebrate the Sacrifice of 
the Mass, if only one of them pro- 
nounces the words ‘This is my body’ 
and ‘This is my blood’ over the bread 
and wine, while the others do not in- 
deed pronounce the words of the Lord, 
but, with the knowledge and consent 
of the celebrant, have and manifest the 
intention of making his words and 
actions their own?” 

The reply: “Negative, for, from the 
institution of Christ, he alone validly 
celebrates who pronounces the con- 
secrating words.” The Supreme Pon- 
tiff approved this reply and ordered it 
published.” 


A Red Hat in a Red Land 


As the whole Catholic world knows, 
Poland’s Cardinal Stephan Wyszynski 
has received the red hat, long delayed: 
four years and four months. It was 
bestowed by the Pope extra Consis- 
torium. <A recent Acta carries a brief 
notice to that effect.’ 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, p. 370. 
* Ibid., p. 257. 
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RELEVANCE 


Poland exists on a razor’s edge. De- 
velopments there are being closely scru- 
tinized not only by the diplomats of 
the West, but also by anyone con- 
cerned with the status of the Church in 
that much-sinned-against nation. The 
present Communist-dominated regime 
has been forced by circumstance (not 
by principle) to make some conces- 
sions to the Church, but it has balked 
in many areas. For example, chaplains 
are not being appointed (at least in 
anything like adequate numbers) to the 
armed forces. The hierarchy has vainly 
attempted to have theological faculties 
re-instituted at the Universities of 
Cracow and Warsaw. And so on and 
so forth. 

The extent of U. 8. aid to Poland is 
still under debate. We Catholics favor 
help to the Polish people, provided that 
the Communist government does not 
channel it into Red gutters. Msgr. 
Swanstrom, Executive Director of 
NCWC Catholic Relief Services, has 
urged U. S. officials to send surplus 
foodstuffs to Poland, and a number of 
private Polish organizations have pe- 
titioned our government to weigh care- 
fully the feasibility of other (more 
basic) assistance as a means of help- 
ing to spring Poland from the Russian 
bear’s embrace. The Polish govern- 
ment has also been requested to re- 
establish Catholic Charities there as 
an agent for the handling of relief 
supplies. 

Cardinal Wyszynski has publicly de- 
clared that the Catholic Church in the 
land of which he is primate is opti- 
mistie about the future and is indeed 
launching a campaign for a spiritual 
renaissance, with the goal of Christian- 
izing Poland to a point where the na- 
tion will live in the spirit of social 
justice and charity. The year 1966 is 


named “target year” in this regard, 
since it will be the one thousandth an- 
niversary of the conversion of the 
Polish people to the Catholic Faith. 

This campaign (a kind of nine-year 
novena) will be built around nine cen- 
tral points: 1) a struggle to preserve 
the Faith; 2) common care to avoid 
serious sin; 3) vigilance in home life; 
4) defense of marriage and the dignity 
of womanhood; 5) Christian education 
of youth in keeping with Poland’s cul- 
tural heritage; 6) development of the 
spirit of social justice; 7) a battle 
against national vices; 8) the acquisi- 
tion of national virtues; 9) intensifi- 
cation of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

The Cardinal asked Catholics every- 
where to pray for these intentions. 
Said he: ‘May those who live in peace 
not fail to pray for those who are fight- 
ing the holy battle of God at the very 
outposts of Christianity.” 


Automation Is No Panacea 


The entire first page of a recent issue 
of L’Osservatore Romano was taken up 
with a papal allocution on the timely 
subject of automation.* The occasion 
was a convention of the Christian As- 
sociation of Italian Workers. 

The tenor of the address was one of 
caution: the fear that men might ex- 
pect too much of machines in the ac- 
complishment of work, with consequent 
danger to human welfare in the realms 
of morality and economics. The Pope 
discussed the problem from a _ three- 
fold aspect: 1) whether automation 
mirrors the future of humanity; 2) how 
it is likely to effect the national econ- 
omy where it is used; 3) what bearing 
it will have on professional training. 

Pius XII warned his hearers (and 
all concerned) that science is, by its 





~ *No. 133 (29.496). 
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very nature, incapable of solving all 
the problems confronting men. Human 
society cannot be built successfully on 
bases essentially material in quality, 
nor on any knowledge that prescinds 
from philosophy and theology. 

So far as the economics of automa- 
tion is concerned, the effects of auto- 
mation can be evaluated adequately 
only when disarmament frees the capi- 
Displace- 


un- 


tal necessary to develop it. 
ment of workers will 
less unemployment is eliminated grad- 
ually through the development of new 
industries. 

Automation will create the need for 
education to emphasize, in the training 
of workers, the religious, moral and 
cultural significance of work, as well 
as the meaning and _ proper 


stress 


-ause 


use of 
leisure. 

The Pontiff took sharp issue with the 
false notion that man works in order to 
enjoy his free time. In point of fact, 
he declared, man has leisure not only 
natural relaxation, but 
order to become spiritually and physi- 
‘ally better prepared for work. 

He mentioned that controversies be- 
tween labor and management will in- 


as a also in 


evitably crop up as advances in auto- 
mation achieved. Said the wise 
Vicar of Christ: “It is better to bar- 
gain than to fight.”’ 


are 


RELEVANCE 


Much of Jabor is too busy at the 
moment trying to clean its own house to 
be very vociferous in its demands on 
management. But 
effort to get a four-day week have 
already been detected in the Detroit 
area and before long it will probably 
become a plank in labor’s platform. 
Automation will speed up the demand 
and will justify the reasonableness of 
win a shortened work 


rumbles of labor’s 


an effort to 
week. 
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At the moment, however, reliable au- 
thorities in the world of economies be- 
lieve that one major cause of current 
inflation is the failure of production to 
keep up with labor’s demand for a 
bigger cut in the dollar pie. Sooner or 
later the four-day week will be a na- 
tional 
developments. 
begin planning how to meet the changes 
and 
and 


institution, barring unforeseen 
It is never too early to 


that will accompany automatibdn, 
the Pope’s words are a wholesome 
timely reminder of the need to look 
ahead. 

It would be nice if labor and man- 
agement tried sincerely to abide by the 
Pope’s closing words which say, in 
effect: “Don’t fight, gentlemen. Try 
to work things out dispassionately and 
in a mutual spirit of charity and under- 
standing.” 


Plaudits for Hospital Sisters 


The Holy Father praised the work of 
religious women in hospitals in an ad- 
dress to the Italian National Conven- 
tion of Hospital Sisters.” The Pon- 
tiff declared that the Church’s mission 
is nearly incomprehensible without the 
participation of Sisters. 

At the same time, he reminded his 
audience that they must take stock 
from time to time to discover whether 
their methods are up-to-date and effec- 
tive and whether their lives are always 
thoroughly in keeping with the dignity 
of the religious calling. He adverted 
to the practical difficulty of maintain- 
ing a spirit of poverty while keeping 
abreast of modern technical improve- 
ments with new equipment and _ build- 
ings. 

He cautioned the religious who con- 
duct hospitals to avoid the temptation 


5 Acta. Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 


291-296. 
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to make their institutions similar to 
those which are merely profit-making. 
“Careful assistance to the ill,” explained 
the Pope, “must stem from an in- 
tensely lived religious spirit . . . you 
must see Christ in all.” 


RELEVANCE 


The Catholie Chureh in this country 
is immensely and rightly proud of its 
more than 800 general hospitals which 
treat 10,000,000 patients annually; of 
its 340 schools of nursing with their 
35,000 student nurses; of its more than 
300 homes for the aged with their 
nearly 30,000 residents. God alone 
knows the immeasurable good accom- 
plished for souls and bodies in these in- 
stitutions, the vast majority of which 
are run by communities of Sisters. 

It is, therefore, a welcome thing in- 
deed to see the Holy Father pay tribute 
to the importance and dignity of this 
form of the apostolate. At the same 
time, it includes an acknowledgment 
of the often very trying work of the 
hospital chaplains and of the many 
other people who, in addition to the 
Sisters, staff these Christ-bearing es- 
tablishments. Our Catholic hospitals 
deserve all the support, spiritual and 
temporal, we can provide them. 


The Sulpicians’ Founder 


This year is the tercentenary of the 
death of Jean-Jacques Olier, founder 
of the Sulpicians. The Pope issued a 
letter on the occasion to Cardinal Fel- 
tin, Archbishop of Paris.® 

The work of the Sulpician Fathers in 
the formation of the Catholic clergy in 
this country is one of the great glories 
of the Society. St. Mary’s, founded at 
Baltimore in 1791, is the oldest semi- 


*Tbid., pp. 272-275. 


nary in the U.S. Of it Bishop Carroll 
once wrote: “All our hopes are founded 
on the seminary of Baltimore.” Its in- 
fluence on the present flourishing con- 
dition of the Church in our land is 
beyond human calculation. 

In his communication the Pontiff 
expressed his personal esteem for St. 
Sulpice and its work, and traces the life 
and foundations of Olier. Touching on 
the difficulties confronting the priest- 
hood in France three hundred years ago, 
the Holy Father refers to Olier as an 
example of what grandeur and force 
there is in the priesthood when priests 
are truly men of God and of the Church; 
men of prayer and of penance; men of 
that interior life which is so necessary 
to success in the arduous tasks of the 
pastoral ministry. 

The priest must never, repeated the 
Pope, permit the demands of the ex- 
ternal apostolate (however so pressing) 
to encroach upon his fidelity to the 
exigencies of his spiritual life. The 
Pontiff concluded with a reminder that 
the priest must remain loyal, in every 
way, both to the authority of his legiti- 
mate ecclesiastical superiors and to the 
teachings of the Church’s magisterium. 


Dignities' 

Archdiocese of New Y ork—Prothono- 
tary Apostolic ad instar participan- 
tum: Richard J. Pigott. Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Salvatore 
Celauro; John Caldarola; Joseph Ca- 
hill; George H. Guilfoyle; Vincent W. 
Jeffers; John B. Rettagliata; Albert 
C. M. Steffens. Private Chamberlain 
of His Holiness: Daniel A. McGuire. 

Diocese of Wichita—Prothonotary 
Apostolic ad instar partictpantium: 
Joseph A. Klug. Domestic Prelates of 
His Holiness: Edward J. Albers; 
Thomas G. Green; Ignatius Strecker. 





"Ibid., pp. 311-316. 
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Archdiocese of Cincinnati—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Ralph As- 
plan; Conrad Boffa; Basil Haneberg; 
Andrew Huber; Edward McCarthy; 
Henry Vogelpohl. Private Chamber- 
lains of His Holiness: Edward Con- 
naughton; Edward Graham; Raymond 
Schroder; John Staunton; Charles 
Whalen; Francis Kennedy. 

Diocese of San Diego—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: William Ber- 
gin; James Booth; Michael O’Connor; 
Joseph O’Leary; John Storm. 

Diocese of Evansville—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Paul A. 
Deery. 

Archdiocese of St. Lowis—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Glennon P. 
Flavin. 

Diocese of Lincoln—Domestic Prel- 
ate of His Holiness: John P. Murphy. 

Diocese of Ogdensburg—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: William J. 
Argy; George H. Brisson; Frederick P. 
Diviney; Armand Dussault; Robert 
A. Farmer; Joseph Heslin; Donald M. 
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Kelly; Michael J. Kelly; James T. 
Lyng. Private Chamberlains of His 
Holiness: Robert J. Arquett; Floyd 
Brown; John Waterhouse. 

Diocese of St. Augustine—Domestic 
Prelate of His Holiness: Patrick 
O'Donoghue. 

Diocese of Albany—Domestic Prel- 
ates of His Holiness: Vincent Archam- 
bault; Edmund J. Burns; John J. Col- 
lins; Arthur A. Cunningham; Michael 
J. English; John G. Fox; Vincent Gor- 
ski; Stanislaus M. Gospodarek; John 
W. McCall; John F. McDonald; George 
M. Murray; Emmett A. O’Connor; An- 
thony 8S. Spina; Augustine J. Surpre- 
nant. 

Diocese of Rochester—Domestic 
Prelates of His Holiness: Arthur F. 
Florack; Francis W. Luddy, William 
J. Naughton. 

Diocese of Peoria—Domestic Prel- 
ate of His Holiness: Charles A. Hart. 

Diocese of Kansas City-St. Joseph 
—Private Chamberlain of His Holi- 
ness: David F. Montane. 
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“..You Will Be Judged on Love” 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“This is the greatest and the first commandment . . .” 


OUTLINE: 
(1) First directive at Baptism. 
(2) Second directive at Baptism. 
(3) Directives at Extreme Unction. 


(4) Conclusion: From the Port of Life to 
the Shores of Death we “will be 
judged on love.” 


In conferring the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism, the priest requests the name of 
the infant and asks two questions: 
“What dost thou ask of the Church of 
God?” The child replies, through the 
medium of his godparents, “Faith.” 
Again the priest asks, “To what doth 
Faith bring thee?” Again the child re- 
plies, through his sponsors, “Life ever- 
lasting.” Then the Blessed Christ, 
speaking through His priest, the official 
minister of Baptism, replies, “If, there- 
fore, thou wilt enter into life, keep the 
Commandments... Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy 


(Matt. 22, 38). 


whole mind, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 


FIRST DIRECTIVE AT BAPTISM 


These two significant directives from 
the Old Testament are given just be- 
fore the priest recites the prayer to 
command the unclean spirit to give 
place to the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete, 
in the soul of the one about to be bap- 
tized. The first directive, “to love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole soul,” is 
found in the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which means “A Second Law.” It is 
so called because it repeats the ordi- 
naneces formerly given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai with the addition of other 
new directions. 

The sixth chapter of this holy book 
is an appeal by Moses to his flock to 
love God and to render child-like obe- 
dience to His holy law. Said Moses: 


These are the precepts and the cere- 
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monies and the judgments which the 
Lord your God commanded that I 
teach you... and thy sons and thy 
grandsons all the days of thy life, that 
thy days may be prolonged . . . as 
the Lord, the God of thy Fathers, 
hath promised thee a land flowing 
with milk and honey. And when thy 
son shall ask thee tomorrow, saying: 
“What mean these testimonies and 
ceremonies and judgment which the 
Lord our God hath commanded us?”’ 
thou shalt say to Him: “We were 
bondsmen of Pharaoh in Egypt, and 
the Lord brought us out of Egypt 
with a strong hand. And he wrought 
signs and wonders that He might 
give us the land, which He swore to 
our fathers. And the Lord com- 
manded that we should do all these 
ordinances .. . that it might be well 
with us all the days of our life, as 
it is at this day. And He will be 
merciful if we keep His precepts.” 


SECOND DIRECTIVE AT BAPTISM 


The second directive employed by the 
minister of Baptism, “to love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” is found in the 
Book of Leviticus, so called because it 
treats of the offices, ministries, and 
ceremonies of the priests and levites. 
The nineteenth chapter of this sacred 
book, which enshrines the ordinance to 
love one’s neighbors as oneself, is a 
holy treatise containing various pre- 
cepts, partly moral and partly cere- 
monial or judicial. The opening text 
records the fact that the Lord spoke to 
Moses saying, “Speak to all the congre- 
gation: ‘Be ye holy! Let every one 
fear his father and his mother. Keep 
my Sabbath days. Judge thy neighbor 
according to justice. Seek not revenge. 
Thou shalt love thy friend as thyself. 
I am the Lord.’ ” 

Those who followed God’s laws would 
obtain what He had promised “for an 
inheritance, a land flowing with milk 
and honey.” He reminded them, “I 
am the Lord your God, who has sepa- 
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rated you from other people . . . that 
you should be mine.” 

Compelling and thought-provoking is 
the fact that at the very inception of 
one’s incorporation into the Mystical 
Body, “which is the Church,” the Good 
Shepherd, through His minister, pro- 
claims the first and greatest of the com- 
mandments: the love of God. The 
Divine Lover of souls adds to this 
greatest of precepts another command- 
ment which He likens unto it in im- 
portance: the love of neighbor. How 
clear are His sacred words spoken to 
the doctor of the law! “And the sec- 
ond (commandment) is like it, ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

The scene of today’s Gospel was the 
portico of the Temple in Jerusalem. 
The time was the Holy Week of the 
Jews. The reason for the doctor’s 
questioning was to test Jesus. This 
doctor of the law was perhaps the 
mouthpiece of his brethren, the Phari- 
sees. These men, jealous of the people’s 
love for Jesus, were more concerned 
about entrapping the Man of Sorrows 
than in practicing the sacred ceremonies 
of that eventful Holy Week. 


DIRECTIVES AT EXTREME UNCTION 


On another oceasion, along the road 
that led to the Jordan, a lawyer had 
asked the same question. Jesus made 
the man answer himself. Jesus com- 
mended him, “Thou hast answered 
rightly; do this and thou shalt live.” 

Our Divine Master might have 
praised the skillful doctor of the law 
mentioned in today’s Gospel. Instead 


Jesus Himself answered the question 


with solemn emphasis as if it were to 
be His final pronouncement as the Di- 
vine Teacher. These holy directives— 
to love God and to love the neighbor— 
were the parting counsels of Jesus to 
the world. With divine emphasis He 


SEAL OF THE CONFESSIONAL 


said, “On these two commandments 
depend the whole law and_ the 
prophets.” Later St. Paul saw in 
Jesus’ words of love of God and neigh- 
bor the climax of the Master’s teach- 
ing, “Love, therefore, is the fulfillment 
of the law.” 

From the Port of Birth to the Port 
of Death the Lord Jesus is the Divine 
Guide. At the very beginning of one’s 
incorporation into His Mystical Body, 
the Chureh, Our Lord proclaimed His 
greatest commandment. Similarly, at 
the end of one’s life on earth, Christ 
comes in Viaticum to be on the way 


Seal of the Confessional 


Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


with the dying Christian. Before im- 
parting the plenary indulgence at the 
hour of death, Christ’s minister is in- 
structed to exhort the dying person to 
make acts of contrition, faith, hope and 
charity. These words are found in 
the Roman ritual: “Let the priest ex- 
hort the dying person . . . to love God 
with his whole heart.”’ Thus the Chris- 
tian begins his life and passes from it 
to judgment, having observed the 
Master’s first instruction to love God 
and neighbor. It is the thought of St. 
John of the Cross, “In the evening of 
life you will be judged on love.” 


“Thy sins are forgiven thee” (Matt. 9, 3). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Martyrs for the confessional. 

(2) The first forgiveness of sins. 

(3) Conclusion: Giving His priests the 
great power to forgive sins means 
great solace to the sinner, requires 
great heroism on the part of the con- 
fessor to keep inviolate the seal. 


On March 9, 1844, at Princeton, 
Indiana, Judge Embry judged a young 
priest on the false testimony of a 
woman penitent. As a result of this 
woman’s testimony, youthful Father 
toman Weinzaepfel was condemned 
and sentenced to five years of hard 
labor in the penitentiary at Jefferson, 
Indiana. Protestant ladies protested 
against the priest’s imprisonment upon 
hearing the flatly contradictory testi- 
mony of the vile creature. Governor 
Whitcomb interviewed the priest; but 
polities tied his hands. Only the inter- 
cession of the gracious wife of Presi- 
dent Polk secured the priest’s freedom. 


The President and Mrs. Polk were 
traveling on a steamer with Governor 
Whitcomb of Indiana. While passing 
Jeffersonville,, Mr. Whitcomb pointed 
out the prison. Immediately Mrs. Polk 
remarked, “Is not that the prison in 
which there is a Catholic priest, a 
prisoner?” Then she added quickly, 
‘He is universally believed to be inno- 
cent.”” The Governor replied, “I have 
convinced myself of his innocence; be- 
sides, I have a petition to liberate him 
signed by 600 ladies of Evansville.” 
“And yet,” Mrs. Polk reproachfully re- 
plied, “you say that he is still in 
prison?” The chagrined Governor 
could but answer, “This very afternoon 
I will grant him liberty.” Not long 
after Father Weinzaepfel’s release, the 
husband of the woman who had testified 
against the priest divorced his wife and 
confessed that he was the instigator of 
the nefarious plot to defame an inno- 
cent confessor. 
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The seal of the confessional is so 
sacred that it binds the confessor to 
absolute secrecy. There is something 
compelling about the sacred silence of 
the confessional. It grips the atten- 
tion of Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike. By some folk it is considered 
heroic that a priest keeps his lips 
sealed in the face of suspicion, imprison- 
ment, torture and death. On March 20, 
1393, King Wenceslaus IV of Bohemia 
ordered Father John Nepomucene, the 
Queen’s confessor, thrown into the 
Moldau River and drowned because he 
refused to divulge the Queen’s confes- 
sion. The Chureh has had its martyrs 
to protect the seal of the confessional. 

In 1830 John Henry Newman ex- 
claimed, “Alas! there is no calumny too 
gross for the credulity of our country- 
men, no imputation so monstrous 
which they will not drink up greedily 
like water.” This quotation applies 
not only to the Cardinal’s native Eng- 
land, but to our own United States as 
well, and even to the present day. 


FIRST FORGIVENESS OF SIN 


The Lord Jesus was repudiated by 
His own townsfolk of Nazareth. They 
pushed Him out of their synagogue and 
thrust Him out of the town. St. Luke 
relates, “They led Him to the brow of 
the hill on which their city was built, 
that they might throw Him down head- 
long . He went to Capharnaum, a 
town of Galilee, and there He was 
teaching them on the Sabbath. And 
they were astonished at his teaching, 
for his word was with authority.” The 
welcome which Capharnaum accorded 
Jesus was genuine. It merited St. 
Matthew’s terse encomium that Jesus 
came to Capharnaum, “His own town.” 

The events of today’s Gospel were 
enacted in the Master’s adopted city. 


The news of Jesus’ arrival spread 
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quickly. When He was there on a 
previous occasion, He opened the flood- 
gates of His love and healed many of 
the sick. Now on His second visit, a 
few folk had failed a neighbor stricken 
with palsy. Their enthusiastic curi- 
osity to see Our Lord caused them to 
forget a neighbor’s plight. Now, in 
chagrin at their own behavior, they 
planned to bring this palsied man to 
Jesus. They knew that the house into 
which the Master had gone was 
crowded, but they observed no formali- 
ties. Four of them picked up the 
pallet on which the sufferer lay and 
went down the street to the house. 
The bearers found it impossible to 
penetrate the crowd which surrounded 
the entrance. So they went around the 
side of the one-story home and 
‘arried the sufferer up the outside stone 
stairease. In the center of the room 
there was a square skylight covered 
with loose tiles. In hot weather these 
tiles were removed to let in fresh air 
that came from the mountains. Now 
although it was not yet the season to 
remove the tiles, the friends of the 
victim proceded to remove them any- 
way. The house guests paid no atten- 
tion to the noise because they were so 
intent on listening to Jesus. Suddenly 
they saw a pallet being lowered by 
ropes. Those who stood underneath 
the descending black mass of sack- 
cloth pushed back against the milling 
crowd, and 
the space they had vacated was soon 
occupied by the trembling frame of a 
man stricken with palsy. 

The Man of Sorrows looked with 
infinite pity upon the sick man. He 
raised His eyes to the parapet where He 
smiled upon peering eyes whose love 
for Him was lined in their rugged faces. 
There was a smile of forgiveness upon 
the sacred countenance of 


none too soon, because 


Jesus for 


CANA FOREVER 


these neighbors who had forgotten to 
bring the sufferer to Jesus on _ his 
earlier visit. Mirrored also in His 
holy face was a look of appreciation for 
a deed of charity, well planned and 
carefully executed. And in the peer- 
ing eyes of the four bearers there was 
a gleam of achievement. They had 
caleulated accurately and had safely 
let down the sufferer at His feet. 

A great peace came upon the tortured 
soul of the victim of palsy. At last 
he had met the Wonder-Worker. Joy 
filled his soul when Jesus spoke to Him, 
“Take courage, son, thy sins are for- 
given thee.” The Divine Searcher of 
Hearts knew that His enemies secretly 
nurtured the conviction, “This man 
blasphemes.” To prove the reality of 
the invisible spiritual cure—the for- 
giveness of the palsied man’s sins— 
Jesus, as the Divine Physician, healed 
the man of his palsy. 

Qn this momentous occasion Our 
Lord used the title “Son of Man” for the 





Cana Forever 


first time. From now on He will em- 
ploy it many times. How consoling to 
the believers who heard Jesus that day 
at Capharnaum when He said to the 
skeptics, “But that you may know that 
the Son of Man has power on earth to 
forgive sins, arise, take up thy pallet 
and go to thy house.” 

This memorable event was the first 
forgiveness of sin by Our Lord. The 
believing witnesses “glorified God who 
had given such power to men.” After 
His resurrection the Master transmitted 
to the Apostles and their successors this 
same power of forgiving sins. This is 
held as a truth by the Catholic Chureh 
which He established. This sacred 
truth is based on the Master’s words, 
“As the Father has sent me, I also send 
you.” When he had said this, He 
breathed upon them and said to them, 
“Receive the Holy Spirit; whose sins 
you shall forgive, they are forgiven 
them; and whose sins you shall re- 
tain, they are retained.” 


Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


“The king made a marriage feast for his son” (Matt. 22, 2). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Anna Maria Giannetti: wife, mother. 
woman of God. 

(?) Our Blessed Lady: wife and Mothe 

of God. 

(3) A time to be with her Son. 

(;) Conclusion: As Mary pleaded for the 
bride and groom at Cana, she is still 
our Mediatrix. 


Anna Maria Giannetti was born in 
Siena, Italy, in 1769. After her father’s 
drug business failed, the family moved 
to Rome. There Anna obtained a posi- 
tion as a maid. In 1790 she married 
Dominie Taigi, butlér at the Chigi 


palace. A Servite Father instructed 
Anna in the principies of mystic theol- 
ogy. She acquired a keen awareness of 
the value of Mass and Holy Commun- 
ion and of the presence of God. Exter- 
nally her life was quite ordinary, and 
her cares were many. Her husband was 
highstrung and ill-tempered, and, in 
addition to her seven children, her par- 
ents and a daughter-in-law lived under 
the Taigi roof. 


WIFE, MOTHER, WOMAN OF GOD 


With great tact Anna made everyone 
feel at home. Into this unpredictable 
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atmosphere, often surcharged by rising 
tempers, Anna breathed the spirit of 
peace. She was deft in her methods of 
ministering to her husband’s needs and 
of calming his periodic outbreaks of 
anger. 

Others sought Anna’s counsel and 
help. She knew that her duties as wife 
and mother took precedence over help- 
ing the many people of every rank who 
literally swarmed to her home for ad- 
vice and for help. But she made time. 
After her holy death her husband testi- 
fied, “It often happened that on my re- 
turn home I found the house full of 
people. At once Anna would excuse 
herself and hurry to wait on me with 
affectionate and attentive devotion.” 

Interiorly her “life was hidden with 
Christ in God.” She practiced the 
“oreatest and the first commandment.” 
Because she loved God with her whole 
heart, mind and strength, she loved her 
neighbor as herself. The fruits of her 
meditation on divine things became the 
means whereby Anna gave wise counsel 
to all who sought her. In her interior 
life Anna maintained a complete will- 
ingness to do God’s will and to fulfill all 
her duties as she had promised God on 
her wedding day out of sheer love for 
the Most High. 


OUR BLESSED LADY: 
WIFE AND MOTHER 


The Lady Mary opened the shutters 
of her home on the Nazareth road and 
started to prepare for a journey to Cana 
where she had been invited to a wed- 
ding. Her household raiment was or- 
dinary and colorless; but from the cedar 
chest that Joseph had made for her she 
took a robe of white and a shawl and 
veil of blue. Joseph had been “gathered 
to his fathers,” and for three months 
now, her Divine Son had been “about 
His Father’s business.”” Tomorrow, at 
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nearby Cana she was to see Jesus again 
at a wedding. Pondering these events 
in her heart, Mary knew that it was to 
be no ordinary meeting. So from the 
cedar chest she took the treasured rai- 
ments that she had worn to the Temple. 
Jesus had always admired them so 
much. But tomorrow Our Lady knew 
that she was to meet her Divine Son 
not only as His mother, but also as the 
“handmaid of the Lord.” 

St. John relates the simple fact 
that “a marriage took place at Cana of 
Galilee, and the mother of Jesus was 
there. Now Jesus was also invited to 
the marriage, and also his disciples.” 
Thus, for the first time since her return 
from Egypt, Mary left the quiet of the 
village life of Nazareth and appeared 
before the children of men. For thirty 
vears she had led this unobtrustive 
mode of existence, hiding well “the se- 
cret of the King.” The Blessed Mother 
had loved these years of happiness with 
Jesus and Joseph at Nazareth. Her 
memories were sacred: her betrothal to 
Joseph, a man of God; their family 
prayers in the vesper hour as they said 
portions of the Psalms magnifying God 
because He had done great things. 

In her maternal heart Mary treas- 
ured the prophetical word concerning 
the Lord Jesus. Although Our Lady 
understood a part of the warnings ut- 
tered by the prophets concerning the 
Messias, there was much of the 
prophetie word which she could not in- 
terpret. In this connection one is re- 
minded of the Evangelist’s record con- 
cerning the finding in the temple. Jesus 
had told Mary and Joseph His reason 
for remaining among the doctors. St. 
Luke added the comment: “They did 
not understand the word that he spoke 
to them.” 


A TIME TO BE WITH HER SON 


With womanly intuition Mary sensed 


ed 
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that the hour of her Divine Son’s ap- 
pearance among men as the Wonder- 
Worker was at hand. Our Lady felt 
that, in the fitness of things, since 
at the beginning of His pilgrimage on 
earth He had begun that sacred life 
with her as Handmaid of the Lord, as 
at the end on Calvary she would still be 
present, so, at Cana, Mary would be the 
chief witness to His first miracle. 
Undoubtedly the news of the Blessed 
Christ’s coming to the wedding at Cana 
increased the crowd. Merriment was 
in the air. The servants moved in and 
cut of the happy crowd with amphoras 
of wine. Again her woman’s intuition 
caused her to notice that there was dis- 
tress among the servants. Jesus, Mary 
and the disciples were not placed among 
the more cherished friends at table. 
They were standing near the servants’ 
quarters enjoying the mirth and joy of 
the servants and the lesser folk. The 
Mother of Jesus knew instinctively the 
cause of the sorrow which lined the 
faces of the waiters. Her maternal 
heart was moved with pity for the bride 
and the groom. It was as the Hand- 
maid of the Lord that Mary spoke to 
her Son: ‘They have no wine.” Jesus 
seemed to weigh the simple message be- 
fore His decision to act. He answered 


God's Idea of a King 


“T have sat with my Father 


OUTLINE: 

(1) St. Stephen: king among men; saint 
before God. 

(2) “He shall rule from sea to sea.” 

(3) A king unrecognized. 

(4) Conclusion: It was difficult for men to 
see Christ as King because He did 
not measure up to their ideas of what 
a king should be. 


His Mother, “What wouldst thou have 
me do, woman? My hour has not yet 
come.” Knowing her Divine Son as 
mothers are wont to understand their 
children, she felt that she was playing 
her role in this great drama of the first 
miracle. Confidence was in her lovely 
voice as she whispered to the servants, 
“Do whatever he tells you!” 

Jesus turned to the waiters and bade 
them fill the jars with water. The Gos- 
pel records, “They filled them to the 
brim.” His second command was, 
“Draw out now, and take to the chief 
steward.” The attendants obeyed. 
The master of the feast, knowing noth- 
ing of the miracle, went to the bride- 
groom and chided him for keeping the 
best wine for the last. Richard Cra- 
shaw, famed English poet and convert, 
immortalized the miraculous changing 
of the water into wine in the felicitous 
verse, “The conscious water saw its God 
and blushed.” 

Mary the Mediatrix is still fulfilling 
the divine command, in the words of 
Isaias: ‘You shall draw waters out of 
the saviour’s fountains.” Mary. still 
pleads for the children of men, “They 
have no wine.” Her Divine Son an- 
swers, “If anyone thirst, let him come 
to me and drink.” 


Feast of Christ the King 
his throne” (Apoe. 3, 21). 


St. Stephen, first king of Hungary, 
died on the ‘Feast of Our Lady’s As- 
sumption, August 15, 1038, at the age of 
63. He and his father, the Hungarian 
Chief, Geza, were baptized together by 
St. Adalbert, Archbishop of Prague. In 
his twenty-first year he married Gisela, 
a sister of the future Emperor, %t. 
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Henry II of Bavaria. In 997, Stephen 
ascended the throne of Hungary. Real- 
izing that-religion exalts a nation and 
establishes its ruler more securely on his 
threne, Stephen sent Abbot Astricus to 
{ome to petition the Holy Father, Pope 
Sylvester II, to confirm him as King of 
Hungary and to establish episcopal 
sees. The Sovereign Pontiff graciously 
granted both favors and, as a token of 
esteem, sent King Stephen a royal 
crown, bejeweled and decorated with 
enameled plaques of Christ and the 
Apostles. 

After the return of Abbot Astricus, 
Stephen was enthroned King of Hun- 
gary at Gran, August 17, 1001. He or- 
ganized the Church and divided his 
kingdom into ten dioceses. He brought 
Benedictines to found five monasteries. 
During his reign he established other 
houses of religion in Jerusalem, Rome, 
Ravenna, Constantinople, and a convent 
for Greek nuns near Veszprém. He 
drew wise and saintly men around him. 
He was a personal friend of St. Bruno 
of Querfurt and St. Odilo, Abbot of 
Cluny. Tragedy entered his life when, 
on September 2, 1031, his only son, St. 
Emeric, was killed on a bear hunt. 
Thus the King’s hope to have a Chris- 
tian prince succeed him was shattered. 

The last years of Stephen’s life were 
embittered by his nephews’ quarrels re- 
garding the right of succession. Some 
of them went so far as to conspire 
against the good King Stephen. The 
good he accomplished for his nation has 
lived to this day. His feast is cele- 
brated on September 6, but in his home- 
land his chief festival is, observed on 
August 20 to commemorate the transfer 
of his relics to Buda. 
right hand offers silent testimony that 
God preserved it to glorify an earthly 
king Christ-like charity was 
without limitation. 


whose 
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His incorrupt 


“HE SHALL RULE FROM 
SEA TO SEA” 


No earthly king was the Lord Jesus, 
but Heavenly Sovereign and God of all. 
St. John has testified, “He has on his 
garment and on his thigh a name writ- 
ten, ‘King of kings and Lord of lords.’ ” 
The beloved disciple has also written 
that when Pilate summoned Jesus, he 
said to Him, “Art thou the king of the 
Jews?” Jesus answered, “Dost thou 
say this of thyself, or have others told 
thee of me? My kingdom is not of this 
world. If my kingdom were of this 
world, my followers would have fought 
that I might not be delivered to the 
But, as it is, my kingdom is not 
Pilate therefore said to 
Jesus 


Jews. 
from here.” 
him, “Thou art then a king?” 
answered, “Thou sayest it, I am a king. 
This is why I was born and why I have 
come into the world, to bear witness of 
the truth. Everyone who is of the truth 
hears my voice.”’ 

The coming of the Messias-King was 
in the fulfillment of the most ancient 
Scriptures: “A scepter shall spring up 
from Israel . . . Out of Jacob shall he 
come that shall rule.” The Psalmist 
sings of the excellence of the Blessed 
Christ’s rule: “Thy throne, O God, is 
for ever and ever; the scepter of thy 
kingdom is a seepter of uprightness.” 
“He shall children. of the 
poor . . . He shall come down like rain 
upon the fleece: and as showers falling 
gently upon the earth. In his days shall 
justice spring up . . . And he shall rule 
from sea to sea . . . And blessed be the 
name of his majesty for ever; and the 
shall be filled with his 


save the 


whole earth 
majesty.” 
The prophet Baruch, after discours- 
ing upon the majesty of God, cried out, 
“This is our God, and there shall no 
other be accounted of in comparison of 
him . . . Afterwards he was seen upon 
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earth and conversed with men.”” At last 
God heard Isaias’ pleading, “Send forth 
© Lord, the Lamb, the ruler of the 
earth.” Isaias had-deeply felt the in- 
difference to religion on the part of his 
people. They had witnessed the gran- 
deur of God’s majesty, the tenderness of 
His merey and the love of His royal 
heart. Yet they were unmoved by th> 
goodness of Divine Providence. How 
sad is his lament: “When thou shalt 
do wonderful things, we shall not bear 
them. Thou didst come down, and at 
thy presence the mountains melted 
away.” But sinners were perverse and 
were content with the many scars of 
their sinfulness. Yet the just did pen- 
ance for the sins of the wicked and 
cried aloud in their behalf as well as in 
their own need, “O God, Majesty of 
Majesties, as King Solomon exceeded 
all the kings of the earth in wisdom, and 
as all the earth desired to see King 
Solomon's face, so do we beg to see Thy 
countenance, O King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” The prayer of the contrite, 
God did not despise. Out from the 
heavenly portals came the divine cry in 
answer to those humbled hearts whose 
spirits were sorely afflicted by sinful 
men. It was the ery of an Infant Boy 
born in the chalkhills of Judea: “Be- 
hold I come.” 


A KING UNRECOGNIZED 


The divine epic of the Incarnation— 
the enfleshment of the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity—was first heard by 
the lowly shepherds of Bethlehem. 
These children of the poor sought out 
the cradle of the new-born King of the 
Jews in a stable. Here they discovered 
power and majesty in littleness. They 
found swaddling clothes instead of fine 
linen and purple, the cloth of royalty. 
They knelt beside the rude ox-trough 
instead of a cradle of gold. Their sim- 


ple minds saw no contradiction in this 
seeming paradox. The Lady Mary, her 
spouse, St. Joseph, and the enraptured 
shepherds. beheld -in the tiny counte- 
nance of the Holy Infant “the brightness 
of eternal light, the unspotted mirror of 
God’s majesty and the image of his 
goodness.” The shepherds thanked God 
that they had been chosen to adore the 
majesty of this unspeaking Child-King 
and had beheld the radiance of God’s 
holy face. They returned to their night 
watches over their sheep with the com- 
pelling thought, “I have seen with my 
eyes the King and the Lord of hosts.” 

The Son of God would not go to His 
people in the tawdry trappings of 
earthly potentates. So the Holy Spirit 
wove from the unsullied, virginal flesh 
of Mary Immaculate a stainless robe for 
Christ’s earthly pilgrimage. Now the 
Lord Jesus, in hiding His divine maj- 
esty and in being found as man, did not 
endeavor to deceive the children of men 
as to His identity. The Prince of Peace 
had not been heralded by the great and 
the mighty. None had attended upon 
His birth. The Prince was “unknown” 
except to a few—to Mary, Joseph, the 
shepherds and the wise men from the 
East. 

He would remain “unknown” in the 
hidden phase of His life at Nazareth. 
Even though He was comeliest of all 
the youth of his village, no one but His 
mother and foster-father saw in the 
lad’s eyes the fires of divinity. His 
townsfolk considered Him only as a 
model youth. Later they were to utter 
their continuing impression of Jesus, 
saying, “Is this not Jesus the son of 
Joseph, whose father and mother we 
know?” 

Throughout the years of His public 
ministry most people considered Jesus 
a good man. The simple folk hailed 
Him as a prophet. The witnesses of 
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His miracles knew that He was a holy 
man and praised God who had given 
such power to man. Those who be- 
lieved in His divine kingship found 
small comfort in the crude inscription 
above His thorn-crowned head on the 
cross: “This is the King of the Jews.” 
His enemies laughed at the title, 
“King.” The rough soldiers were impa- 
tient to get to the barracks and relate 
the splendid jest of the befuddled 
visionary who thought that He was a 
king. 


GOD’S IDEA OF A KING 


Yet Jesus of Nazareth was true God 
and true King. All prophecies were ful- 
filled during that great Holy Week. 
The broken reed was His scepter; the 
piercing thorns were His crown; the 
white robe of derision, His kingly gar- 
ment; the rough lumber of the cross, 
His throne. High above the heads of 
His enemies He gazed into the future. 
He beheld Agatha, Theela, Cecilia, 
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martyrs of the cross. Jesus envisioned 
boy-martyrs Simon, Panecratius, and 
Tarcissus, human pyx of the Blessed 
Eucharist. The Master saw the brave 
soldiers of the cross fighting sin as they 
looked upon His throne, this cross. He 
spilled a precious dye upon the holy 
rood and saw it stain a golden crimson 
on its surface. That blood would rise 
in priestly hands in countries yet un- 
dreamed where people would believe in 
His divine kingship. 

My brethren, Jesus is your King. He 
sought that dais of the cross because He 
beheld us captives of sin. He would 
ransom us with His precious blood. He 
would purchase our souls with His very 
life. He is our King and He would save 
us. He speaks to us: “If any man 
listens to my voice and opens the door 
to me, I will come in to him and will 
sup with him, and he with me. He who 
overcomes, I will permit him to sit with 
me upon my throne, as I also have over- 
come, and have sat with my Father on 


his throne.” 








Common School EKoils 


By RIGHT REY. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


1 
_—_ devotes a chapter to the 
treatment of school evils. He is of the 
opinion that many of these evils can be 
eliminated if teachers and administra- 
tors give heed to the principle, enunci- 
ated centuries ago by Basil the Great, 
that every misdeed should be punished 
in such a way as to make the punish- 
ment itself serve as an exercise in self- 
command, and thus tend to correct the 
fault. To give a concrete example, the 
child who has lied, used profane lan- 
guage, or is chronically quarrelsome 
‘an sometimes be corrected effectively 
through isolation within the limits of 
the classroom. Measures of this type, 
though called punishments, are not 
punishments in the literal sense, but 
are rather beneficent checks to actions 
that are at variance with pupil welfare. 


CRUELTY OF MISPLACED KINDNESS 


The parent of a child who has just 
learned to walk must protect the little 
toddler against movements that are a 
threat to his safety and carry with them 
the hazard of bodily injury. At times 
it becomes necessary to scold or spank 
the rash youngster. These punish- 
ments, if we choose to class them as 
punishments, are nothing more than the 
inevitable reactions to the hazardous 
practice of the child. Parents some- 
times find it necessary to inflict corporal 
punishment of a gentle type on very 
young children whose physical activi- 
ties endanger their physical welfare. 


‘A New School Management, by levi 
Seeley, Ph.D. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York; 1903). 


In all human living, transgressions of 
what we may call the social ideal carry 
with them their own penalty. The 
youth entering upon the business of life 
who fritters away his time and spends 
his hours in idleness will eventually 
meet the natural penalty: he will be 
discharged from his work and no one 
will trust him to complete a task satis- 
factorily. The man who has a high dis- 
regard for punctuality in matters of 
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business or social engagements will 
likely fall a victim to various incon- 
veniences, losses, and deprivations. We 
cannot charge all the derelictions of the 
grown man to the failure of his parents 
to fix in him certain habits of life, for 
we have always the factor of original 
sin and its consequences. 

Herbert Spencer tells us that it is the 
function of parents to see that their 
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children habitually experience the true 
consequences of their conduct. To 
shield them against the natural reac- 
tions to their unacceptable conduct is a 
eruel kindness. When the child or the 
adult comes to realize that the just 
punishments he suffers are but the 
natural sequence of his own wrongdoing, 
he is stirred to mend his ways and will 
not likely repeat the offenses. 

There are certain evils, writes Seeley, 
connected with every school, that tax 
the ingenuity and-try the patience of 
the teacher. Every experienced teacher 
can point out evils of this type. Seeley 
confines himself to the more glaring, 
and gives suggestions about means to 
eradicate them. 

POVERTY NO EXCUSE 

FOR UNCLEANLINESS 

Carelessness is his first choice. 
Teachers find many offenders on this 
score. Among the forms of carelessness 
most common in the school are slovenly 
dress, untidy personal habits, disorder 
about the desk, soiled and uncovered 
textbooks, and lack of neatness in 
school-work, whether handed in as an 
assignment or placed on the blackboard. 
The school must take the child as he is, 
with all the faults for which the home 
environment may be responsible, and 
try to replace bad habits with good ones. 
Even in cases where the home life of the 
child is conducive to every form of 
degradation and sin, the constant pre- 
cept and example of the school may 
effect much good. Fortunately, many 
of the pupils come from good homes 
where parents are spending their lives 
in giving their children a fine example 
of industrious Christian living. These 
children are a leaven in every school. 
Their example and the constant counsel 
of the teacher succeed in making cleanli- 
ness of person and neatness of dress a 
popular sentiment and an ideal. Fven 
careless parents are often solicitous that 
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their children meet the standards of the 
school. It is not too much to expect 
that every child come to school clean of 
body and neatly dressed. If for reasons 
of poverty some pupils do not have ade- 
quate clothing, children in more fortu- 
nate circumstances will gladly help 
them or even secure clothing for them. 
Every teacher is awake to the possi- 
bility of supplying the needs of poor 
children through the Christian charity 
of those who have more than enough to 
supply their own needs. In our day 
inexpensive and neat apparel is within 
the reach of every American child. 

Another facet of carelessness has to 
do with the personal habits of pupils in 
their schoolwork. Seeley gives the ex- 
ample of a boy with a scrap of dirty 
paper containing some straggling arith- 
metie work which he intended to hand 
in to his teacher. When the boy was 
questioned, it became evident that he 
had not realized that such papers were 
unfit to present to his teacher. Perhaps 
the fault was the teacher’s own. There 
is an old axiom to the effect that the 
teacher gets just as good work as he 
expects. Certainly careless work de- 
serves immediate rejection, whether on 
assignments, on the blackboard, or in 
oral recitation. When no careless work 
is accepted, it tends to disappear. 


REASON MUST RULE APPETITE 


“There never was such a thing as a 
lazy child born on earth,” says Colonel 
Parker. He goes on to explain that all 
young life is full of activity; the child 
who takes no interest in play or work, 
is ill either in body or mind. Some 
pupils with little interest in schoolwork 
are very active on the playground. We 
must concede that all men are relatively 
lazy; there are some things they will 
escape doing if possible. The mathe- 
matical expert is averse to physical 
labor, but will work half the night over 
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a mathematical problem; the man 
inured to hard physical toil takes no 
joy in working a problem perhaps, but 
he will do manual labor willingly. 

This carries a lesson for the teacher. 
He should appeal to the present inter- 
ests of the child and lead him on to other 
interests of value to him. Certain tasks 
must be performed, and the teacher 
allows no pupils to dodge them. Here 
is one of the most valuable lessons of 
life—to learn to do what ought to be 
done, regardless of personal inclination. 
Desire may lead in one direction, but in 
the words of Locke: “The foundation 
of all virtue consists in following the 
dictates of reason even though appetite 
lead the other way.” Often the perse- 
vering performance of an unpleasant 
task does away with all aversion to it. 
The student soon learns that he must 
master certain subject matter, and the 
joy of conquering dreaded subjects 
makes them a delight and gives an ap- 
preciation of their value. 

Here Seeley introduces a number of 
instances to prove that many of the 
late geniuses of the world were called 
lazy in their youth. “The father of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds wrote on one of his 
son’s drawings, ‘Done by Joshua out of 
pure idleness.’ Turner, the greatest of 
landscape painters, was intended for a 
barber; Schiller, the great German poet, 
was destined for a surgeon; Galileo was 
intended for a physician; Handel was 
set apart for a lawyer; James Watt was 
scolded by his grandmother because he 
was too lazy to do anything but watch 
the steam in the teakettle; Darwin was 
considered stupid.” Each of these 
achieved eminence in his chosen field. 
It is a lesson to every teacher. He 
must study each of his pupils to dis- 
cover his best gifts, aid him in the de- 
velopment of these, and lead him on to 
undertake the mastery of distasteful 
but essential work. 


Want of punctuality is a serious evil 
in school life and in all life. The home 
is often at fault in this matter: a late 
breakfast, parental disregard of the im- 
portance of punctuality, or simple fail- 
ure to insist that the child leave home 
on time, is frequently the cause of tardi- 
ness. Teachers use many devices to 
correct this evil, such as a roll of honor, 
interesting opening exercises, a class 
banner, or class rivalry. All artificial 
devices are temporary in their effect, 
and are faulty because they offer a re- 
ward for the performance of duty. 


WISDOM MUST DICTATE 
NATURE OF PUNISHMENT 


Just as faulty are some of the punish- 
ments inflicted for tardiness. It is not 
good psychology to compel delinquents 
to make up lost time, to go home for an 
excuse, to write long lists of words, or 
to commit poetry to memory. Many 
devices to correct tardiness provide 
punishments that are not a sequence 
of the offense. Some examination of 
the cause of the tardiness may dictate 
the apt punishment for it. Certainly 
we expose ourselves to the danger of 
generating a hatred for poetry in a 
child who is forced, as a punishment, to 
memorize classical lines. Overemphasis 
on perfect punctuality may compel 
pupils who are late to return home 
rather than lower the standing of their 
class. Absence for the whole session is 
obviously the worse evil. “When the 
prevention of tardiness creates a greater 
evil, the sooner the measures employed 
are abandoned, the better.” 

It is good procedure to teach children 
the moral wrong of a want of punctual- 
ity. We must convince them that their 
lack of punctuality infringes upon the 
rights of their schoolmates. Their tar- 
diness affects the rest of the school, im- 
peding the orderly progress of those who 
come on time. They can be told that 
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the world of business and industry de- 
pends upon punctuality. History is not 
without examples of a few minutes de- 
lay causing great loss or damage. This 
appeal to the better nature of children, 
sometimes heedless and_ thoughtless, 
brings excellent results. 


EDUCATIONAL GAIN OUTSIDE 
THE FOUR WALLS 


Irregularity in attendance is a more 
serious evil than tardiness. Statistics 
drawn by Seeley from the report of the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reveal an attendance of 68.5% for 
the year 1899-1900. The average daily 
attendance today is somewhat higher, 
but it is still a problem for school ad- 
ministrators. Compulsory-attendance 
laws require children between the ages 
of six or seven and seventeen or eighteen 
to attend school regularly. Today, 
even as a half century ago, parents fre- 
quently keep their children out of school 
to assist at home, to help support the 
family, to make pleasure trips, and for 
other unnecessary causes. But the 
child’s right to an education is supreme, 
and the parent must not interfere with 
that right. Compulsory-attendance 
regulations and child-labor laws vindi- 
vate this right of children. Seeley is of 
the opinion that the state should en- 
force regularity of attendance, even 
though it be necessary to give pecuniary 
assistance to families pleading that they 
depend upon the earnings of their child 
or children. 

There is substance to the contention 
that children be permitted to be absent 
from school for the purpose of accom- 
panying their parents on a planned tour 
that may contribute much of value to 
the child. A tour of other countries or 
of our own vast country may give a 
child, under the tutelage of his parents, 
a more thorough grasp of his own social 
heritage than he can gain within the 
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four walls of a school In common 
practice, school children are permitted 
to make such tours without question. 
In many schools certain days are as- 
signed yearly for given classes to visit 
our national shrines or points of his- 
toric interest. Field trips are made to 
institutions that have something of cul- 
tural value to offer the pupils. No one 
today questions the advisability of visit- 
ing a zoo for instance, or an institute of 
fine arts, or a planetarium. We know 
of one teacher who thought it worth 
while to take her pupils annually to a 
major league ball game. Certainly all 
of these things broaden the horizon of 
the child and give him a fuller acquaint- 
ance with nature and a riper experience 
with the realities of human existence. 


HANDLING THE TRUANCY PROBLEM 


These absences for cultural reasons 
do not bear on the problem of irregu- 
larity in attendance. The teacher is 
more concerned with absence whose sole 
cause is simple truancy. The idealist 
will say, “Make the school so interesting 
and attractive that the pupils will desire 
to come.” Of course this should be the 
aim of every teacher, but the habitual 
truant does not come to school often 
enough to catch its spirit, and there are 
children so constituted that they prefer 
fishing, a game of baseball, or a circus 
to a school no matter how interesting 
and attractive it is made. You must 
catch your boy, says Seeley, before you 
‘an interest him in school. The only 
device that reaches the habitual truant 
is a compulsory-attendance regulation. 

Many of the devices we have men- 
tioned in the treatment of tardiness, 
such as the roll of honor and the build- 
ing up of class spirit, will have some 
influence in reducing irregularity of at- 
tendance. But we must go deeper in 
seeking an efficient remedy. Appeal 
ean be made to pupils from a moral 
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and from a business standpoint. Ab- 
sence from school of an enrolled pupil 
is a detriment not only to the offender, 
but to the whole class. Absences im- 
pede the rate of progress of a class in 
direct proportion to their number. 
Even the extremely dull pupil does not 
retard progress in the same measures 
as the absent one. Teacher and pupils 
must endure necessary absences of fel- 
low pupils, but unnecessary absences 
work a definite injustice. 

It is recommended that teachers try 
to bring the offending pupils to an un- 
derstanding of this moral aspect of their 
conduct. Older boys and girls readily 
understand that in business affairs ir- 
regularity on the part of employees can- 
not be tolerated. A parent-teacher or- 
ganization can help to solve the prob- 
lem by bringing this matter to the at- 
tention of its membership, for parents 


must also understand that unnecessary 
absence hinders the conduct of the busi- 
ness of the school. The boy or girl who 
attends punctually to all the duties of 
childhood will become the reliable and 
trustworthy adult. 


THE TATTLER AND THE WITNESS 


Every adult remembers from his own 
experience how heartily the talebearer 
was despised in his school days. Little 
children are apt to be too ready to tattle 
about others. Most older children go 
to the other extreme and will “tell on” 
their comrades under no circumstance. 
Seeley draws a fine distinction between 
tattling and testifying. Tattling is tell- 
ing things that are none of one’s busi- 
ness for the sake of bringing others into 
disgrace or disfavor. Testifying is giv- 
ing evidence to someone in authority 
for the sake of fixing guilt where it be- 
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time, place and circumstance. 
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spiritual means to an eternal end. 
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Mysteries is, therefore, a development of that history-outline. The Dominican and 
Maryknoll authors have kept uppermost in mind that, as in all history, the persons of 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph are better known and appreciated when known in relation to 
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longs, in order to serve the ends of 
justice. Where children report an evil 
in justifiable self-defense, there is no 
tattling. If a boy is hectored by others 
to the point where he must either fight 
or report to the teacher, he should 
choose the latter course. If he fights 
he is helping a bully to disrupt the 
school, and he commits an cffense 
against school discipline. 

To expose a thief to the proper au- 
thorities is not tattling. All children 
should be interested in the reputation 
of the school and should use all lawful 
measures to prevent the loss of that 
reputation. Gross vandalism should be 
made known to those in charge; every 
school building and its equipment are, 
in the last analysis, the property of par- 
ents who pay for them, either through 
taxes or voluntary contributions. When 
the reputation of an individual, either 
teacher or pupil, is attacked in words 
or endangered through some action, 
those who know should testify to the 
school authorities. Those who do so 
are not mischiefmakers or tattlers, for 
they are following a course that in- 
volves the greatest moral courage and 
displays a fine sense of moral responsi- 
bility. To refuse to testify against an 
offending comrade is vicious in princi- 
ple and it may work injury even to the 
comrade whom one is attempting to 
shield. 

It is difficult to describe the exact 
circumstances in which a_ pupil is 
obliged to reveal his knowledge of a 
wrong done. Teachers should respect 
the scruples of pupils in this matter, 
but will not hesitate to try to convince 
the pupil of his duty to testify when 
this duty is clear. If the witness of an 
offense refuses to testify, the teacher 
may state what the offense is before all 
the pupils, point out the hazard of in- 
jury to innocent persons, and call upon 
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the offender to take the responsibility. 
He will call upon no one else to give in- 
formation at this point lest there be any 
suspicion of tattling. The pupils them- 
selves will bring pressure on _ the 
offender to report his own offense and 
thus avoid involving others in it. 


TRUE AND FALSE CODES OF HONOR 


If the offender steadfastly refuses to 
take this course, the teacher may then 
‘all on anyone who knows to report his 
knowledge to the authorities. No false 
sense of honor should deter the witness 
further. In response to the teacher’s 
request for information from any 
source, the offender may yield, particu- 
larly after the teacher takes the step of 
declaring that all who know the guilty 
person become participators in the 
wrong if they do not now tell what they 
know. Children must learn that there 
are times in school life, as in courts of 
justice, when the giving of testimony is 
not mean or debasing, but an exercise 
of a high moral duty. Seeley says that 
every false and extreme notion of the 
evil of tattling or “telling on” another 
should be corrected by teaching all that 
there are times when it is their duty to 
give testimony. 

It is difficult to place a definite moral 
obligation upon a mere observer of an 
act of vandalism, for instance, to reveal 
what he knows. If the misdemeanor of 
a pupil threatens to cause loss of repu- 
tation to some innocent person, we feel 
that the teacher should make every 
effort to get the facts, but we ask too 
much when we demand of an innocent 
witness that he reveal all he saw or 
knows. In the parlance of the school- 
boy the witness becomes a “squealer,” 
and the consequent ill will of his fellow 
pupils may more than counterbalance 
all the good he might accomplish 
through telling his story. 
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O UESTIONS An SWERED 
By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres assumed editorship of 
this department with the June, 1957, ts- 
sue. His graduate work in Canon Law 
was conducted at the Angelicum in Rome, 
1950-1953. Since that time Father Par- 
res has taught Canon Law and Moral 
Theology at Saint Mary’s Seminary, 
Perryville, Mo., and at Assumption Semi- 
nary, San Antonio, Texas, his present 
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Evening Communion 
apart from Mass 

Question: What legislation exists 
regarding the administering of Holy 
Communion in the evening apart from 
the celebration of Mass? 

PastTor-CHAPLAIN 
As far as I can determine 
at present, the new regulations granting 
the Ordinary the right to permit the 
celebration of Mass in the afternoon 
hours on any day of the week have not 
changed the rule of Christus Dominus 
concerning the time at which Com- 
munion may ordinarily be received in 
the afternoon hours. Where Mass is 
celebrated in the afternoon hours, Com- 
munion may be distributed during the 
Mass, immediately before, or immedi- 
ately after. Holy Thursday, Good Fri- 
day, and Holy Saturday are days which 
have their own particular regulations 
for the administration of Holy Com- 
munion. Worthy of note at present is 
the fact that Holy Communion may be 
brought to the sick, not only to the sick 
in danger of death, at any time before 
or after noon on Holy Thursday. 

The reason for the above interpre- 
tation on the time for the ordinary ad- 
ministration of Holy Communion in the 
afternoon hours is the absence of any 


Answer: 
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statement in the New Decree concern- 
ing the time at which Holy Communion 
may be received. There is merely an 
extension of the power of Ordinaries, 
allowing them to permit the celebration 
of Mass in the afternoon hours on any 
day of the week, if the spiritual good 
of a notable part of the faithful de- 
mands it. 

Canon 867, $4, states that Holy Com- 
munion may be distributed only dur- 
ing those hours when the Sacrifice of 
the Mass can be offered, except for a 
reasonable cause. According to the 
Code (Canon 821, §1), Mass may be 
begun one hour before dawn and not 
later than one hour after noon. Holy 
Communion could be distributed, even 
outside of Mass, during those hours. 
For distribution later than during the 
hours at which Mass was permitted ac- 
cording to Canon 821, §1, a reasonable 
cause was necessary and_ sufficient. 
The Constitution Christus Dominus 
did not change the law of Canon 867, $4, 
except to permit the reception of Com- 
munion during, immediately before, or 
immediately after an evening Mass. 
I see no further extension in the New 
Decree. 

On the other hand, there does seem 
to be a complete abrogation of previous 
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legislation concerning the Eucharistic 
fast, whether Communion is received in 
the morning, in the afternoon, or at 
midnight; during Mass, immediately 
before, immediately after, or completely 
apart from Mass. The final clause of 
Canon 867, $4, was not of great practi- 
eal value for the reception of Com- 
munion in the afternoon hours when the 
fast had to be observed from midnight. 
I believe it can now be interpreted 
favorably, in the light of the present 
Eucharistic fast legislation, to permit 
Communion to be received for a rea- 
sonable cause in the afternoon hours, 
even apart from the celebration of 
Mass, with the observance of the fast 
according to present regulations. 

What would constitute a reasonable 


Not devotion alone; devotion 
would be presumed in every Com- 
munion. On the other hand, not so 
great a reason as the fulfillment ef a 
precept, such as Pascal Communion. 
I suggest, with Regatillo,’ that a rea- 
sonable cause in the meaning of Canon 
867, $4, would be devotion together with 
notable inconve- 


cause? 


an impossibility or 
nience of receiving at another tyne. I 
do not think that Communion could be 
distributed in a general way in church 
in the afternoon hours apart from Mass 
—after Benediction, for instance; nor 
do I think that a hospital chaplain 
could defer the usual communion calls 


‘Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, 2nd ed., n 
375. 
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until the afternoon or evening. The 
final clause of Canon 876, §4, “nisi 
aliud rationabilis causa suadeat,” is an 
exception to the general rule and can 
be applied reasonably only in excep- 
tional cases. A sick call (we not 
considering Viaticum), which could not 
be made in the morning, could be made 
in the afternoon or evening, supposing 
the requisite fast by the recipient. A 
priest, for instance, who has an evening 
Mass at a mission church, could rea- 
sonably bring Communion to the sick, 
The prescription of the Roman Ritual, 
however, must be kept in mind: “noctu 
autem deferri non 
debet, nisi necessitas urgeat.”* 


are 


hoc sacramentuin 


Ablutions When Binating 
Question: If a priest celebrates a 
second Mass three hours after his first 
Mass, either in the morning or in the 
evening, should he take the ablutions 
at the first Mass using wine, or water 
only? 
BINATING 
Answer: This much seems certain: 
the priest who celebrates another Mass 
three hours after taking the ablutions 
at his previous Mass would not break 
his fast by taking wine in the ablutions. 
Three hours fast from aleoholie drink 
must be observed before the celebration 
of Mass. Should he take wine? There 
is no obligation to purify the chalice 
even with water until the last Mass, 
though it would be rather ineonveni- 
ent many times not to do so. May he 
take wine, or may he use only water? 
As the rubries of the Missal stand, I 
should say that he may take only water. 
The changes in the rubrics of the Mis- 
sal, as ordered by Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, June 3, 1953, state that 
when a priest celebrates several Masses 
without interruption on the same day 


* Rituale Romanum, Tit. IV, Cap. IV, 13. 
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AND PASTORAL 


he is to take the ablutions at the last 
Mass only; when he celebrates several 
Masses without interruption on the 
same day he is to take the ablutions at 
the last Mass only; when he celebrates 
several Masses on the same day with 
take the ablu- 
using only 


interruption, he may 
tions at the previous Masses, 
water. There seems to be no necessary 
connection between these rubrics and 
the Eucharistic fast. A priest saying 
Masses without interruption, as he may 
do on All Souls’ Day, for instance, is 
not permitted to take water, though 
water would not in any event break 
the fast. 

NOTE: After the above opinion had 
been submitted for publication, a copy 
of Periodica arrived from Rome. In it 
are contained some annotations on the 
new Eucharistic fast legislation by F. 
Hirth, 8.J. According to Father Hirth, 
when a priest says two or three Masses 
on the same day, if there is an interval 
of at least three hours between Masses, 
he not only can but must use wine in 
the ablutions, as prescribed in the 
rubrics of Mass. Father Hiirth states 
that this is taught and urged in explicit 
words by Cardinal Ottaviani in a re- 
cently published work “Jl Digiuno 
Eucaristico,” r. . n. 3. (Cf. Periodica, 
June 15, 1957, p. 227). 

While I we my opinion as written 
for the interest it may have, I must 
vield to the weight of higher authority. 


Problem with Fast and 
Three Masses 


Question: What can a priest do who 
has three Masses on Sunday, one at 
8:00 one at 9:30, and a third at 11:00 
A.M., and finds it difficult to keep the 
Mucharistie fast. There is not enough 


°Cf, AAS, XXXXVI, p. 68f. A simila: 
change was ordered for the Roman Ritual. 
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time after the first and second Masses 
to take liquids. 
TRINATING 

Answer: The celebrant must abstain 
from solid food and alcoholic drinks 
for three hours before the beginning of 
Mass, and from other liquids (water 
excepted) for one hour before the be- 
ginning of Mass. The time is to be 
computed exactly. This would apply 
to any Mass he says, no matter at what 
time the Mass may be offered. The 
priest, could, of course, eat breakfast 
before five o’clock, since his first Mass 
begins at eight. An impractical sug- 
gestion, I realize. Perhaps coffee, 
orange juice, milk, or something similar, 
would see him through the morning, as 
they would be permitted in his case 
before seven o'clock. 

Exceptions are made for the sick. 
If liquids taken one hour before the 
first Mass would not be sufficient, per- 
haps the priest is not in good health 
and could be classified as sick. If there 
is a case of true sickness, the priest may 
take not only medicine, liquid or solid, 
but also liquid nourishment any time 
before Mass, even before his second and 
third Masses. If a priest is so sick 
that he needs solid food within three 


hours before Mass, there is no excep- 
tion in the law to cover his case. A 
dispensation would have to be sought 
from the Holy See. 


A Case of Conditional Intention 
in Baptism 
Question: In his Moral Theology, 
Jone says that Baptism conferred with 
the condition, “I now baptize this child, 
if it will otherwise die before the’ priest 
arrives to baptize it,” is doubtfully 
valid. Using the correct matter and 
form, a nurse in a hospital baptizes a 
dying child, thinking that the priest 
will baptize it later when it is brought 
to the church, if the child survives. 
She thinks not only that the ceremonies 
will be supplied, but also that Baptism 
will be repeated. Is there any reason 
to doubt the validity of the Baptism? 
‘ PaROCHUS 


Answer: If the nurse’s erroneous 
idea that all children baptized in danger 
of death by a nurse will be baptized 
again, if they survive, really enters into 
her intention, so that she intends to 
confer Baptism only if the child will 
die before the priest arrives, there is 
reason to doubt the validity. The 
statement quoted in the question is 
intended by its author as an example 
of a present condition, the verification 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


of which only God knows.* Such condi- 
tions in the intention of the minister, 
it must be held in practice, render a 
sacrament doubtfully valid. 
Jone’s statement is correct. 

Other conditions referring to the past 
or present may or may not make tlic 
administration of a sacrament invalid. 
If a past or present condition is objec- 
tively verified at the time of the ad- 
ministration, the sacrament is conferred 
validly; if the past or present condition 
is not objectively verified at the time 
of the administration, the sacrament is 
not conferred. A future condition, 
however, would render the administra- 
tion of a sacrament invalid. (We are 
not considering here the exceptions in 
the case of Matrimony or the mere 
administration as distinet from the con- 
fection of the Eucharist.) 

If the nurse intended to baptize, 
without any condition in her intention, 
the Baptism would be valid, supposing 
the correct matter and form. If the 
nurse merely thought that the priest 
would in all cases re-baptize children 
baptized by a nurse, the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn is that she was mis- 
taken. A conditional intention formed 
beeause of her erroneous idea would 
mean an exclusion of the intention to 
baptize, if it should happen that the 
child would be baptized later by the 
priest. In effect, her conditional in- 
tention would mean, “I do not intend to 
baptize this child if it will be baptized 
later by the priest.” I think that per- 
haps all the nurse had in mind was that 
the priest always baptizes again just in 
case the nurse did not baptize cor- 
rectly. In practice, if the doubt about 
the nurse’s intention cannot be solved, 


Hence, 


‘Jone-Adelman, Moral Theology (Revised 
English translation of the thirteenth German 
edition; Westminster: The Newman Press, 
1953), n. 452. 
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the priest should re-baptize condition- 
ally. 


Antifertility Pills 


Question: What is the morality of 
the use of antifertility pills containing 
phosphorylated hesperidin? Could a 
reluctant partner’s taking the pills be 
excused? 

QUAERENS 

Answer: The use of antifertility 
pills containing phosphorylated hes- 
peridin is discussed by Doctor John R. 
Cavanagh in his recent work entitled 
Fundamental Marriage Counseling.’ 
This particular drug seems to demand 
the cooperation of both the man and 
the woman in its use. 

As far as the morality of the use of 
such antifertility pills is concerned, the 
principles are clear. The purpose of 
the antifertility pill is to effect a tem- 
porary sterilization so that the natural 
end of the marriage act will be frus- 
trated. The morality of this tempo- 
rary sterilization would be no different 
from the morality of any other direct 
sterilization. While direct sterilization 
does not interfere with the performance 
of the marriage act itself, it has for its 
purpose the prevention of conception 
through the removal or suppression of 
the function of organs of reproduction. 
Even temporary sterilization, directly 
intended, would be a serious sin. 

If the antifertility pill, or oral con- 
traceptive, is such that it demands use 
by both partners, obviously both part- 
ners are equally guilty. Nor could we 
think of any reason which would render 
the reluctant partner’s use lawful. The 
directly intended effect of the action of 


5 John R. Cavanagh, Fundamental Marriag: 
Counseling (Milwaukee: The Bruce Publish- 
ing Co.), pp. 261-263. The following page 
of Doctor Cavanagh’s book contains com- 
ments by Father Francis J. Connell on the 
morality of oral contraception. This book 
is reviewed in the present issue. 
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able volume. The work, unique of its kind, is primarily destined for 
non-specialists and will prove of immense value to priests and educated 
laity who are interested in the study of Sacred Scripture, but who have 
neither the time nor the means to consult works dealing with its various 





branches. Here they have at their disposal the results of sound and 
prolonged scientific research in all these branches, in a form which is 
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workers. There are serviceable maps and illustrations.” 
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taking the pills would necessarily be 
temporary sterilization, either as an end 
or as a means, unless the antifertility 
pill could have some good effect neces- 
sary for the welfare of the whole body, 
and at least equally immediate with and 
proportionate to the rendering of sexual 
intercourse infertile for a time. 


Counting Sunday Collections 


Question: Would it be encouraging 
the good nuns or others to break the 
third commandment to have them open 
the envelopes and count the collection 
on Sundays and holydays, especially 
when it takes them more than a couple 
of hours todo this? Would it make any 
difference if they were given financial 
compensation for such work? 

; HESITANS. 

Answer: Canon 1248 gives in succinct 
form the ecclesiastical legislation which 
determines how we are to keep holy 
the Sabbath Day. Prohibited by that 
Canon is the performance of servile 
work. The Code itself offers no ex- 
planation of this prohibition, and we 
must turn to the moralists for further 
commentary. 

Whether or not a particular action 
constitutes servile work will be deter- 
mined both by its very nature and by 
the custom observed among those who 
are practical Catholics (Arregui, Sum- 
marium Theologiae Moralis, 1934, n. 
441). I believe it can safely be said 
that among us custom sanctions the 
counting of church collections on Sun- 
days and holydays, and that this ac- 
tivity is not regarded as being servile 
work. The lawfulness of the practice 
will not be affected by the identity of 
the persons involved. Whether or not 
it is proper to call on the Sisters for this 
work is another question. 

The good nuns are engaged through- 
out the greater part of the week in the 
strenuous and tiring work of teaching 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


youngsters. They have, in addition, 
their own spiritual exercises to perform 
and household duties to care for. Ask- 
ing them to undertake this additional 
task on Sundays can easily be an im- 
position, which they may accept only 
out of charity or because of unwilling- 
ness to seem uncodperative. Per se, 
the nature of the work is not changed 
by the recompense received for it, if it 
be otherwise iawful. If the Sisters do 
perform this task for the parish, it is 
only fair that appreciation for their 
work of supererogation be manifested 
in some suitable and _ proportionate 
manner. 


Bination and Summoning 
Outside Priest 


Question: I know that one may not 
use the faculty of binating if there is 
another priest easily available for one 
of the Masses, for example, a visitor 
staying at the rectory. However, I 
would like to know if there is any ob- 
ligation of getting Sunday help from 
some other place for just one of the 
Sunday Masses, so that the parish 
priest will not have to binate. 

PRESBYTER 


Answer: There is no legal or moral 
obligation to bring in another priest 
from outside the parish on Sundays to 
say one of the parish Masses, just be- 
cause the parish priest will otherwise 
have to binate. It is true that Canon 
806 allows bination only because of a 
searcity of priests, so that a notable 
part of the faithful will not be deprived 
of the opportunity to assist at Mass 
and fulfill their obligation. However, 
universal custom makes it clear that 
one does not have to bring in another 
priest from outside the parish, merely 
in order to avoid the parish priest’s say- 
ing two Masses on a Sunday or holyday. 
The principle of Canon 29 is here ap- 
plicable: “Custom is the best interpreter 
of the law.” 
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Marriage Counseling 


FUNDAMENTAL MARRIAGE COUNSELING: 
A CaTHOLIc VIEWPOINT. By John R. 
Cavanagh, M.D., K.8.G., and Nine 
Contributing Experts (Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, 1957), pp. 
xxiv + 598. $8.00. 

There has been a spectacular emerg- 
ence of a solidly professional literature 
in the field of Catholic marriage and 
the family during the past five years. 
This remarkable growth has centered 
chiefly about the two institutions of 
The Catholic University and St. Louis 
University and about such individuals 
as Professor John J. Kane of Notre 
Dame and Monsignor Irving A. Le- 
Blane of the National Catholic Welfare 
Council. The present outstanding work 
of Doctor Cavanagh and the nine con- 
tributing experts (five from Catholic 
University and one from St. Louis Uni- 
versity) continues this potent and 
heartening development. 

In the professions where the practi- 
tioners are called—as are the hundreds 
of thousands of priests, teachers, doc- 
tors, social workers and other parental 
semi-surrogates—to spend innumerable 
hours in marriage counseling, the an- 
nouncement of the publication of this 
book is bound to flutter the academic 
dovecotes. The combination of such a 
title and such an author will make the 
work prejudged as a necessary and ex- 
citing acquirement. For the title, 
Fundamental Marriage Counseling, 
quickens the realization that this field 
has searcely been scratched by Cath- 
olic authorities. The author’s name, 
John R. Cavanagh, M.D., K.S.G., re- 
calls both his solid orthodoxy and his 





obvious analytical competence as evi- 
denced by his earlier works (Funda- 
mental Psychiatry, Bruce, 1953; “Frus- 
tration as a Hidden Cause of Divorce,” 
N.C.W.C., 1956, ete.) ; the name of both 
book and author would give antecedent 
promise of a challenging if not classical 
contribution. However, upon reading 
the book one finds—to summarize this 
review at onee—that though Dr. 
Cavanagh has produced a masterly 
work of solid and even at times heroic 
proportions, it is not in the specific area 
of marriage counseling as the title would 
lead us to believe. The work is a Cath- 
olic manual on sex and marriage. It is 
a handbook that is extremely useful to 
the marriage counselor and to anyone 
interested in a splendidly professional 
Catholic treatment of various phases of 
sex and marriage, but it is by no means 
an exposition of “fundamental mar- 
riage counseling.” 

All that is treated is treated well. 
And some aspects (such as the mate- 
rials on endocrinology, conception con- 
trol, homosexuality, and Father Con- 
nell’s “Moral Aspects of Marriage”), 
extremely well. But the title Funda- 
mental Marriage Counseling: A Cath- 
olic Viewpoint would seem to indicate 
that here at last was that book on basic 
marriage counseling from the Catholic 
viewpoint. It would seem point blank 
to announce that the reader might look 
forward to learning about the principles 
and practices of marriage counseling 
with special accent upon specific Cath- 
olie teaching, problems and resources in 
the field of marriage counseling. Vari- 
ous schools of thought in marriage 
counseling, recent advances, phases of 
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the counseling process, premarital in- 
doctrination versus postmarital adjust- 
ment, skills of the counselor, techniques 
of rapport and analysis, diagnostic 
problems, symptomatic and supportive 


SAY IT WITH STORIES | therapy, emotional factors in malad- 


justment, choice of counseling methods, 





by attitudinal reorientation, utilization oi 
| natural and supernatural motivational 
Cy prian Truss, 0. F.M.Cap. | resources, ease histories, ete.—such 


might be the type of topics that one 
might expect to find in the table of con- 


This book contains nothing but tents. Actually, though, here are the 


stories—and these stories are meant 
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and frigidity, homosexuality. 

Section III: “Fertility and Mar- 
riage.” Pregnancy, natural childbirth, 
conception control, infertility, abortion, 
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methods and morality of collecting 
spermatozoa. 

Section IV: “Social Aspects of Mar- 
riage.” Canon and civil law, divorce, 
economic problems, mixed marriage, 
alcoholism. 

Section V: “Religious Aspects of 
Marriage.” A highly competent section 
on Catholic family movements, the sac- 
rament, and moral aspects of marriage. 

Outside of some oblique references to 
counseling, an introductory seventeen 
pages on counseling by Doctor Cava- 
nagh and some short if splendid de- 
velopments of counseling applications 
by Professor Clemens and Father Con- 
nell, the work is not a treatment of 
fundamental marriage counseling, nor 
is it even geared specifically to marriage 
counselors. In the blueprint stage of 
the book there must have been plans to 
have contributions on counseling from 
other authors; but alas for the plans o’ 
mice and men! Doctor Cavanagh 
would have done better—as likewise 
would his prospective readers—if he 
had planned to have written those un- 
written sections himself. 

To indicate the importance of the 
missing counselor-orientation, let us 





take a specific if random example of a 
problem that a marriage counselor 
might eneounter—say the problem of 
frigidity within marriage. As we might 
expect, the present work does treat the 
difficulty: 


Psychic impotence in the male and 
frigidity in the female can be dis- 
cussed together because one is the 
counterpart of the other and their 
etiology is similar. . 

Frigidity in woman consists 
of an absence of sexual pleasure, or 
even revulsion for sexual relations, 
which is psychic in origin. In many 
cases sexual desire may be present 
although satisfaction is lacking. It 
occurs in 60 to 80 per cent of women 
in marriage. To show that this is a 
conservative estimate, the following 
authors are quoted: 


Kroger and Freed: 


Gynecologists and _ psychiatrists, 
especially are aware that the majority 
of women derive little or no pleasure 
from the sex act [italies in original 
text]. Many not only fail to experi- 
ence pleasure, but actually suffer pain 
and revulsion. . 


Spurgeon English: 


Conservative estimates report that 
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less than half of the marriages show 
sexual compatibility. Less conserva- 
tive ones indicate that not one mar- 
riage in ten has a satisfactory sexual 
relationship. . . . (pp. 186 ff.) 


But a bleak statistic or uninterpreted 
statement that “not one marriage in ten 
has a satisfactory sexual relationship” 
is of little assistance to a prospective 
marriage counselor. A whole series of 
questions might present themselves: 
“What is meant by ‘satisfactory sexual 
relationship?’” “Do the studies upon 
which such a conclusion is based de- 
mand interpretation?” “Is there really 
any empirical study which proves or 
solidly indicates such a melancholic 
conclusion that ‘not one marriage in 
ten has a satisfactory sexual relation- 
ship?’” To this last question this re- 
viewer would answer a considered and 
unmistakable “No.” But suppose for 
the sake of our dialogue that this dole- 
ful conclusion of the text concerning 
the extremely high incidence of sexual 
incompatibility and dissatisfaction had 
been adequately proved. Would it 
therefore be prudent for a marriage 
counselor to stress or even to mention 


this vital problem to the unmarried? 
Or would the mentioning of the problem 
be tantamount to inoculating them with 
the virus of negative expectancy? Upon 
encountering the problem in discussions 
with the married, how does a counselor 
know when the pathology of frigidity is 
beyond his competency and should be 
commended to the therapy of a psychia- 
trist? Would the commending -of a 
couple to a materialistic psychiatrist 
bring more dangers in its wake than 
advantages? Are there any books or 
articles that a celibate counselor might 
with propriety recommend to such a 
couple? 

Neither the answers nor the principles 
for arriving at the answers of such prac- 
tical and_ prudential problems will be 
found in the present work. In it will be 
found a pool of scientific and theologi- 
‘al information that marriage counse- 
lors need and can use; but the informa- 
tion is one dimension removed from the 
specific area of marriage counseling. 
As a Catholic manual on sex and mar- 
riage the work is highly recommended 
and warmly weleomed. The Bruce for- 
mat (paper, binding, type, plates, ex- 
tensive bibliography, glossary, index) 
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matches the singular excellence of the 
Cavanagh text. The Introduction states 
that this is the first of a series of works 
in the same academic area. With this 
peerless background material to build 
upon, we rightly anticipate an academic 
edifice adequately sound and noble to 
house the priceless treasure that is the 
science and art of Catholic marriage 
counseling. 

Lucius CERVANTES, 8.J. 


Guide to Papal Social Thought 
PAPAL SociaAL PrincipLtes. By Thomas 

J. Harte, C.SS.R., Ph.D. (Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co., Milwaukee, 1957), pp. 

207. $3.25. 

The large number of important social 
problems on which Pius XII and his 
four predecessors have spoken with 
inerrant wisdom is so striking as to 
approach another moral miracle in 
favor of the Church’s divine truth. 
Indeed some of the papal documents on 
the social order, like Pius XI’s excoria- 
tion of atheistic Communism, read like 
the prophecies of the Old Testament— 
and enjoy the same fruit of fulfillment. 

Father Harte, the author of this valu- 
able volume, admits that it was the 


“surprising number of Papal statements 
dealing directly with social questions” 
that moved him to write the work. 
His aim, he declares in his introduction, 
was to fill “a long-felt need for some 
sort of English-language digest of 
Papal social thought.” This reviewer 
believes the author’s purpose has been 
realized in Papal Social Principles. 
The best compliment that can be given 
Father Harte’s book is this: it enables 
a person to find out, in a fraction of the 
time that would be required by “plow- 
ing through” the encyclicals themselves, 
what any of the past five popes said on 
a particular social question. 

The author has adopted a system of 
outlines and summaries that cut through 
the lengthy presentation of papal 
thought to the core of the matter. Take, 
as an example, Leo XII’s classic on hu- 
man liberty, Libertas praestantissimum. 
Father Harte prefaces his outline of the 
encyclical with an explanation of the 
historical background in which the 
letter was written, in this case the 
“yroblems generated by social and 
political liberalism.” Then comes the 
five-part outline of the pronouncement: 
1) the traditional Catholic ideal of 
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liberty (with seven brief substitles) ; 2) 
the new liberal ideal of liberty (three 
subtities) ; 3) four modern liberties ex- 
amined (four subtitles); 4) separation 
of Church and State (two subtitles) ; 
and 5) practical conclusions for govern- 
ments and people (six subtitles). 

The scope of this volume embraces 
not only the “Introductory Encyclicals 
of Modern Pontiffs,” but human liberty, 
the family and education, economic life, 
the Church’s role, general theory of the 
State, practical directives for Catholics 
in particular countries, the international 
problem, false solutions of world prob- 
lems, the lay apostolate, and _ the 
Christian life. 

Father Harte’s discussion treats not 
only papal encyclicals on these points, 
but also other papal pronouncements 
such as allocutions and radio addresses 
concerning the matters at hand. An 
important section of the book’s intro- 
duction explains in detail the varied 
forms that papal pronouncements can 
take, such as Apostolic bulls, Apostolic 
briefs, and simple epistles, and categor- 
izes these three forms further according 
to content. The latter division includes 
constitutions, motu proprios, apostolic 


letters, Pontifical letters, chirographs, 
decrees, allocutions, and radio addresses. 

The question, a ticklish one in recent 
times, of the moral authority of papal 
pronouncements on social questions is 
dealt with by the author reasonably and 
well. The Redemptorist makes the 
necessary distinctions between ex 
cathedra papal infallibility and the 
Pope’s ordinary magisterium, and 
reaches the practical conclusion that 
Catholics must give social encyclicals a 
religious assent that is “firm and in- 
ternal.” 

The volume’s appendix creates an 
over-all background for the papal writ- 
ings presented in the body of the book. 
Titled “The Church in the 19th Cen- 
tury,” this section treats the political 
scene of 1878 and following, economic 
and social conditions, and the status of 
organized religion. A comprehensive 
index makes the book as practical for 
ready reference as it is worthwhile. 

Father Harte emphasizes the fact 
that his book “is intended as a supple- 
ment and guide to, but in no sense as 
a substitute for, the original statements 
of the Popes.” The point is a good one, 
for only in the actual words of the 
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pronouncements themselves can one 
glean the full import of the papal mes- 


sages. But Father Harte’s synthesis 
does no injury to the encyclicals. 


Rather, by its clear and objective treat- 
ment of the topics at hand, the author’s 
study encourages the reader to delve 
into the treasure of papal teaching. 

The author’s familiarity with his sub- 
ject matter is one of his best recom- 
mendations. The numerous references 
he lists are clearly not mere space- 
fillers. 

Ropert E. KEKEISEN 


Hue and Cry 


Martyr IN Scortanp. By Thomas 
Collins (Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1956), 
pp. x + 268. $4.50. 


“No Catholic has ever made such an 
uncompromising attack on the Caesar- 
ism of James I as had Ogilvie.” This 
sentence, on page 110, is Thomas Col- 
lins’ status quaestionis in his pursuit of 
the “life and times” of Blessed John 
Ogilvie, martyred in Glasgow more than 
three hundred years ago. In fact, it 
was upon the validity of this truth that 
the British Government rested its case 


of King versus Ogilvie, because to the 
seventeenth century juridical mind this 
attack on the sovereign’s prerogative 
was tantamount to treason and carried 
with its proof the frightful punishment 
of hanging, drawing, and quartering 
which was meted out to convicted 
traitors. That the drawing and quar- 
tering was not perpetrated upon this 
martyr’s living body was due only to 
the mercy of the executioner who feared 
the wrath of the spectators. 


Elizabeth and James boasted that 
they never persecuted for religion’s 
sake; solely for treason. But this thin 
disguise of the persecution of the be- 
leaguered Catholic Faith occasionally 
was inadvertently dropped, so that the 
truth was revealed in its true colors. 
Erastian Archbishop  Spottiswoode 
shouted in a fit of temper at one unlucky 
member of the Kirk who was resisting 
the Erastian demands of James of Eng- 
land: “I hanged a Jesuit (Ogilvie) in 
Glasgow for a like fault.” And James 
himself, the author tells us, “is alleged 
to have said after Ogilvie’s execution: 
‘It was not my fault. Spottiswoode 
hurried on the execution.’” Without a 
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doubt, poor James, never a courageous 
spirit, recoiled before the dreadful 
memory of England’s dying “Gloriana”’ 
shaking with abject terror and despair 
on her chamber floor before the horrible 
spectres created by her imagination— 
the ghosts of the victims slain during 
her long reign by the sword of the perse- 
cutor. “I have no wish,” James ex- 
plained, ‘“‘to see bloody heads round my 
deathbed. Do you know how Queen 
Elizabeth died?” This story loses 
nothing in the telling, and for all we 
know it may actually have fundamen- 
tum in re. 

While the work of Mr. Collins adds 
nothing new to the account of Blessed 
John’s biography, already (1954) pub- 
lished in his life by W. E. Brown, 
occasionally provocative incidentals 
merit special attention. For example, 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction is conceived 
by Catholics as emanating from the 
Holy See. Modern Anglicans ought to 
pause before the logic of Ogilvie’s reply 
to one judge’s query: “Who gave you 
jurisdiction, since neither the King nor 
any Bishop did?” It was clearly the 
question of potestas ordinis and potestas 
jurisdictionis, as it still is in the Angli- 
can relation to Catholicism. Ogilvie’s 
answer in the seventeenth century was 
the answer of Leo XIII in the nine- 
teenth century, for the 1896 Apostol- 





icae Curae fits four-square within the 
inexorable framework of the historical 
context of the Anglican Reformation, 
and its loss of both potestas ordinis and 
potestas jurisdictionis. Replied Ogilvie: 
“They are all laymen with the King 
and nothing more, and can have no 


jurisdiction in the matter” (italics 
mine). 
Interesting, too, is our Anglican 


Archbishop’s contempt for the sacred 
seal of confession, painful though it is 
to record. It would seem from the con- 
text of Mr. Collins’ book that Father 
Ogilvie was called upon by Spottis- 
woode to account for the refusal of 
Father Garnett of Gunpowder Plot fame 
to reveal the confessional secret at his 
trial. “If anyone had confessed to me a 
plot against the King’s life, I should 
betray even my penitent himself.” To 
this the future martyr scathingly re- 
plied: “No one, then, ought to confess 
to you.” 

It is delightful to read the author’s 
kindly treatment of the Catholic apos- 
tacy in Reformation Scotland, ever a 
touchy question. “It is exceedingly 
difficult,” Mr. Collins warns, “to ana- 
lyse the complex elements that go into 
the formation of a religious belief, but it 
would seem unlikely that any great 
number who went over had arrived at 
their religious views as a result of ma- 
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ture reflection and profound reasoning 

. for it needed in many cases the 
sharp admonitions and severe punish- 
ments of Kirk sessions to enforce on 
large numbers the rigours of the Gene- 
van Creed.”” Elsewhere he points out 
in a somewhat caustic vein the powerful 
incentive of wealth and property and 
prestige as prime convert makers in 
beating a retreat from the wiles of the 
Roman harlot. 

The author rounds out his excellent 
biography with an unusual and valuable 
appendix. Curiously, he warns us at 
the end of his Foreword that this “is 
really an integral part” of his book. It 
provides the documentation of the 
Beatification Process of the martyr, 
and it argues “‘at high level many of the 
controversial issues” which the author 
had left untouched in his context. Orig- 
inally this book appeared (1954) in 
England. This American republication 
was placed on the market last year. 

Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Ellis’ Walgreen Lectures 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By _ John 
Tracy Ellis (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Lll., 1956), pp. xiii + 
208. $3.00. 


The author of this excellent historical 
analysis, Monsignor Ellis, Professor of 
Church History at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, need not be introduced 
to any reader of this review of his most 
recent contribution. He has been writ- 
ing historical works for years. His 
Life of James Cardinal Gibbons will 
doubtlessly remain standard for all 
time. Of especial value to priests do- 
ing research we might single out for 
praise his Documents of American 
Catholic History. 

The present, small volume represents 
in published format four lectures which 
Monsignor Ellis delivered in response to 
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an invitation from the Charles R. Wal- 
green Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions. The lectures 
were delivered January 24-28, 1955. 
This slim book will be followed one day 
by others devoted to an analytic ap- 
proach to American Protestantism and 
to American Judaism. 

Monsignor Ellis devotes the first 40 
pages to a review of the early activities 
of the Catholic Chureh in the American 
Colonies (1492-1790). Pages 40 to 82 
depict the struggle of our forefathers tu 
be accepted by a nation predominantly 
Protestant and strongly anti-Catholic. 
This period begins with the establish- 
ment of an organized hierarchy in 1790 
and closes with the furor aroused by 
Nativists and Know-Nothings before 
1852. The evils of lay-trusteeism are 
admirably exposed in this chapter. A 
cause célébre illustrates the enormity 
of the evil when the civil authorities 
sided with the lay trustees. It is the 
notorious Putnam Bill enacted by a 
Know-Nothing legislature in New York 
State in 1855. Although the Putnam 
Bill was never strictly enforced, it 
legislated lay ownership of all church 
property. Accordingly it was an annoy- 
ance act which prevented the bishops of 
that state from placing their church 
properties on a secure legal basis. 

Chapter III, another 40 pages, ac- 
counts for the part which the Church 
played in the American Civil War; how 
it reacted for a half century to the rapid 
expansion of Catholicism through im- 
migration. The final chapter (1908— 
1956) compresses into 38 pages the more 
recent events of note in the American 
Church. Nine pages of suggested read- 
ing and a ten-page Index round out 
what ought to be welcomed as a dis- 
tinguished addition to American Church 
history. 

Somewhat curiously, we are allowed 
a brief look behind the ecclesiastical 
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chancery door. Presumably what was 
a carefully guarded secret can now be 
told. You will find what I mean when 
you arrive at page 48. 

If anything, Monsignor Ellis’ Ameri- 
can Catholicism enables us to interpret 
within the scope of a very limited vol- 
ume the reasons which underlie the 
providential expanse of some 25,000 
Catholics in 1786 to more than 32,000,- 
000 in 1956. We leave his book with 
the comforting feeling that the sacrifices 
of our Catholic forebears and their 
brave struggle for recognition and inte- 
gration in the American way of life 
were not at all in vain. His account of 
five centuries of Catholicism in the 
North American continent makes us 
justifiably proud of the record. The 
future holds nothing for us except the 
success we richly deserve. American 
Catholicism should be read by every 
American Catholic if only because of 
the lesson it teaches. 

Pau. SULLIVAN 


Selected Sermons of 
Ronald Knox 


THE WINpDow IN THE WaLL. By Ron- 
ald Knox (Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 
pp. vili +130. $2.75. 

According to Osservatore Romano of 
December 19, 1956, Monsignor Ronald 
Knox has been honored with a dis- 
tinction held by only ten non-Italian 
scholars: nomination by the Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Universities 
of Studies to membership in the Ponti- 
fical Roman Academy of Theology, 
founded in 1718 by Clement XI, and 
recently revived by Pius XII. There 
are only forty members in the Acad- 
emy: twenty from Rome, ten from other 
parts of Italy, ten from other nations. 

It is Monsignor Knox, son of the 
deceased Bishop of Manchester, who is 
the “editor” of these twenty chapters 








BOOK REVIEWS 


of popular theology on the Adorable 
Eucharist. The “wall” which is the 
title of his little book, is “the wall of 
our corrupt nature—our  wall—we 
raised it against God, not he against 
us.” He tells us that it was the In- 
carnation and the Passion of our Savior 
that “made a great window.” One of 
the chief fruits of the Incarnation, of 
course, is the Holy Eucharist, and that 
Sacrament is raison d’étre for this col- 
lection of ferverinos. 

A fine article in McCall’s (March) 
features “The Day Jesus Died.” Its 
author (author, too, of “The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot”) explains editorially 
in a footnote that it was with design 
that he refrained from capitalizing the 
pronoun when it referred to our Lord. 
For the same reason—not to detract 
from the text—Monsignor Knox neg- 
lects to capitalize the same pronoun. 
We recommend that this practice be 
generally adopted by writers. 

There are so many truly great pas- 
sages in this book that it ought to en- 
joy an honored place in_ every 
preacher’s library, or be within easy 
reach on his desk. The nil nisi tra- 
ditum is easily recognized in this strik- 
ing passage: 


And although the Church, scattered 
over three continents, could no longer 
muster all her membership within 
four walls, it was felt from the first 
that every Christian was mystically 
united to all other Christians by his 
participation in the mysteries. That 
is why St. Ignatius, early in the sec- 
ond century, speaks of the Roman 

Church as presiding over the agape, 

the communion of all faithful Chris- 

tians everywhere. 

Chapter X, “The Best Man, “seems 
to have been written especially for the 
alter Christus, for St. John the Bap- 
tist, who insisted that our Lord became 
“more and more” by himself becoming 
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“less and less,” is the prototype of the 
Catholic priest. “Every time our Lord 
comes to us in Holy Communion, we 
want him to dominate our souls, in the 
midst of his enemies. He must become 
more and more, I must become less and 
less.” Monsignor Knox singles out for 
particular praise Father Vincent Mce- 
Nabb’s funeral panegyric on Father 
Bede Jarrett, and his application of that 
text which applies to St. John Baptist: 
“He was a burning and a shining light.” 
And so must be we all, if we are to ful- 
fill our sacerdotal destinies. 

Chapter XI reminds us, in an elo- 
quently descriptive sentence, of the 
infinite mercy of our Lord at our own 
particular judgment: “How wonder- 
ful if the first voice which greets us 
after death should be heard saying, 
‘His Sins? That is all right; we have 
been into all that before!’ ” 

The last chapter, but one, supplies 
a beautiful passage which you will 
wish to read and reread gs often as 
you take up this gem of a book. 


(In the Apostles’ first Communion) 
They were being houselled, as no 
man was ever houselled since, by the 
very hands of Incarnate God. It 
was a Viaticuni, his Viaticum, not 
theirs. Cast your mind for- 
ward to the last Mass that will ever 
be said on earth. That Mass will 
be the world’s Viaticum; that Mass 
will be the Viaticum of the Holy Mass 
itself; it will never be needed again, 
for we shall have advanced from 
faith to sight, from shadows and 
images into the truth. Ite, Missa 
est, the priest will say, and there 
never will be Mass again. 


Was it not fitting that this distin- 
guished convert commemorate his 
fortieth anniversary in the True 
Church with a little volume that con- 
tains the very heart of the matter—his 
conversion ex umbris et imaginibus in 
veritatem? C. PRENDIVILLE 
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Welcome! 


| an 1917 until 1950 THe Homiteric aNp PastroraL Review was fortunate in 
having as editors two renowned Dominican Fathers, Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
and Very Reverend John A. McHugh, O.P. During these years HPR grew from a few 
thousand subscribers to the position it now enjoys as the most widely read Catholic clergy 
magazine in the English-speaking world. : 

Ever since Father McHugh was called to his eternal reward in 1950, Father Callan 
has ably continued the editorship of HPR, assuming the added responsibilities left him by 
Father McHugh. 

With keen foresight for the continuing improvement of HPR and in the interests of 
its many thousands of readers, Father Callan has invited another very capable and widely 
known priest-editor to join him on the staff of HPR as Associate Editor—Very Reverend 
Aidan M. Carr, O.F.M.Conv. 

For the past six years Associate Editor of a magazine for the laity, Father Carr joins 
the editorial staff of HPR with a wealth of practical experience. Born in Texas, Father 
Carr attended parochial schools, received his high school education at 
a prep school in Virginia, and in 1938 was admitted to practice before 
the bar in the District of Columbia. That same year Father Carr 
entered the Franciscan Order and at LeGrand Seminaire de St. Sulpice 
received his doctorate in Theology in 1946. He spent three years at 
the School of Canon Law at The Catholic University, receiving his 
doctorate in Canon Law in 1949. Since then he has had a broad 
general experience in parish work, in teaching and in writing for 
various publications. 

Very Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., Literary Editor, James J. 
Madigan, the publisher and the office staff of HPR all join in extend- 
ing Father Carr a warm and sincere welcome as Associate Editor of HPR, with the 
fervent prayer that God will grant him good health, guidance and all the graces necessary 
to continue his fine work. 

As Associate Editor, Father Carr will introduce a new feature in HPR, an editorial 
page to be positioned in this spot each month. The purpose of this addition is to bring 
succinctly to the attention of our readership some issue of more than ordinary interest. 
In the momentous times through which our anguished world is passing, it is more im- 
portant than ever that the priest constantly remind himself of the challenges confronting 
the Church and of the reply he would be prepared to make. 

The scope of these editorials will be wide-ranging, but the key idea will remain the 
same: to provide an insight into some salient contemporary problem and to indicate what 
might well be the priest’s attitude toward it. In this way our editorial, sometimes written 
by our editorial department and sometimes by “guest editors,” aspires to offer some service 
in the cause of truth at a time when truth is becoming, outside Catholic teaching, in- 
creasingly elusive 

This announcement would be incomplete were I to fail to acknowledge that during 
its fifty-eight years of existence HPR has had its best advisors in its priest-readers. It 
is my respectful request that this interest may continue toward making HPR a more 
worthy instrument for the apolostic work of its readers 

, THE HomILetic AND PastoraL REVIEW 
Clement J. Wagner, Publisher 
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gathered in holy worship, the 
glow of candlelight has been 





a visual symbol of faith and 


devotion in the Church. This 


religious practice dates back to 


“GREGORIAN 51% PURE BEESWAX" 


the early days of Christianity 








“CEREMONIAL 67% PURE BEESWAX 


and the time of the Apostles. 
We are indeed proud and 
privileged to have had a part 
in promoting this tradition for 
over a century. 
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